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YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 
THE 1951 ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


June Ist and 2nd 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“America’s Cultural Responsibility in the World Today” 


Outline Program 


Iripay. JUNE | SATURDAY. JUNE 2 


Morning Morning 


|. America’s Cultural Responsibility in the 


World Today. 


5. Is American Culture Adequately Repre- 
sented at Home? Answers from: the Arts. 





2. What Does the World Need or Expect Cul- Radio and TV, the Press, Museums, Movies. 


turally from America? Advertising and the Comics. 


Afternoon Afternoon 


3. The Dangers of Cultural Indifference. 6. Program of Art Films with Discussion. 
1. What America Does and Can Do to Meet 
Her Cultural Responsibilities Abroad. 





Special Meetings: Friday, June Ist: Luncheon meeting of AFA Committees. Delegates and members are 
invited to attend. Evening: Cocktails and Dinner at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. Guest speaker to be announced. 


Saturday, June 2nd: Luncheon: Annual AFA Members’ meeting. Reports and Elections. 





Hotel Reservations: 


The Hotel Bellevue-Stratford has set aside a block of 
rooms for use of Federation Members and Delegates 


attending the Convention. Write direct for reservations. 





FINAL PROGRAM DETAILS WILL BE SENT TO FEDERATION CHAPTERS AND MEMBERS 





For further information write to 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Monsieur Marcotte, 
1810, oil, 

36%, x 27%", 
Kress Collection, 
National Gallery 
of Art. 





Two INGRES Paintings 
at the National Gallery 


a 

:; be a lifelong friend of Ingres required uncommon 
patience and devotion. For that master, stolid in appearance, his 
art often seeming the epitome of discipline, was emotionally 
unstable, quick to take offense, bitter and vengeful when aroused. 
However deep his contempt for the Romantics, he shared their 
comfort in “the release of tears.” He cried when criticized, when 
he saw an unfamiliar Raphael, when his drawings went badly 
or when his pupils pleased him. His rages were frightening, and 
few who knew him escaped them for very long. Yet some of his 
friendships were important and lasting, among them that with 
Henri Marcotte d’Argenteuil, whose superb portrait by Ingres 
is shown in the National Gallery's current exhibition of paintings 
lately acquired by the Kress Foundation and expected to become 
part of the Gallery's permanent collection. 

Ingres first knew Marcotte in Rome, where the latter was 
an official in the French Government and where the Kress picture 
was painted in 1810—one of several vintage years in the master’s 
portraiture. The two men seem to have liked each other at once, 
and presently Marcotte commissioned other works, including the 
Pope Pius VII in the Sistine Chapel, of which more in a moment. 
They corresponded for almost fifty years, and a number of Ingres’ 
letters to Marcotte have been published in Boyer d’Agen’s Ingres 
d'aprés une corréspondance inédite (1909) and in the recent 
Ingres raconté par lui-méme et par ses amis (Geneva, 1947). 
Among the letters is one, dated 1827, which makes obvious the 
difficulties of remaining on good terms with the painter. Ingres 
wrote Marcotte demanding some white pigeon feathers to use 
as models in painting the wings of the figure of Victory in The 
Apotheosis of Homer. On the margin of this letter Marcotte 
scrilsbled despairingly: “I thought I was doing a convenient and 
perhaps more honest thing in sending him a very beautiful pair 
of young pigeons from which he could have taken the feathers. 
But he sent them back indignantly, treating me as a ‘barbarian’ 
for supposing him capable of killing them. I was then obliged to 
commit this barbaric act in order to send him the feathers only.” 

Still, there were compensations for being an intimate of 
the great painter, not least among them in Marcotte’s case the 
drawings Ingres made of him and his family. Ingres also did 
other portraits in oil of his friend, but none so fine as the picture 
of 1810 now at the National Gallery. In its warmth of character- 
ization no less than its firmness and clarity, it is an outstanding 
work, far superior in quality to the Sistine Chapel which today 
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hangs beside it at Washington and which, too, is dated 1810, 
though a letter to Marcotte makes clear that the artist did not 
begin work on it until after July, 1813. But perhaps the picture 
was commissioned soon after the portrait and hence was so dated. 
In any case, it must seem odd to amateurs of our own era that 
the portrait should have turned out the more successful work 
of the two, since only rarely are commissioned likenesses among 
the finest achievements of contemporary artists. 

The Sistine Chapel is, however, an interesting painting, 
and it throws considerable light on Ingres’ personality and tastes. 
In a letter of 1807 to Julie Forestier, to whom his engagement 
was subsequently broken (“When one has had the honor to be 
the fiancée of M. Ingres, one does not marry,” that lady once 
said proudly in explaining her spinsterhood), the painter de- 
scribed what may have been his first visit to the Chapel. He was 
obviously made uneasy by Michelangelo's frescoes; he spoke of 
the Last Judgment as arousing “a sort of terror of the soul.” And 
in one of his notebooks he wrote: “In considering the gigantic 
and sublime works of Michelangelo, and while admiring them 
with all one’s heart, one nevertheless perceives the symptoms or 
the marks of humanity’s fatigue.” He goes on to say: “It is the 
opposite with Raphael. His works are all divine, for their creation 
seems easy and, as in the works of God, everything therein 
appears a pure effect of will.” 

Quite clearly Ingres would have preferred the Last Judg- 
ment if Raphael rather than Michelangelo had painted it. That 
fact, no less than his horror at the thought of killing two pigeons, 
testifies to a squeamishness that at times assumed disturbing 
proportions. The section of the Last Judgment shown in Ingres’ 
painting is, of course, one of the most agitated in the entire Sistine 
wall. But in Ingres’ interpretation it becomes muted and sombre, 
an almost inconspicuous foil to the pageantry of the Papal assem- 
bly. In painting the picture Ingres must have obeyed the strong 
disciplinarian side of his temperament. Perhaps that is why the 
image is rather sedate and cold compared to Marcotte’s portrait, 
in which the artist's classical awe flows warmly and effortlessly 
through his round, stubborn hands. Yet it may well be that the 
very greatest works he ever created are those wherein one senses 
a conflict between his conscience and dark emotional forces within 
him—the Louvre’s Roger and Angelica, for example, or that un- 
forgettable paean to old-age concupiscence, The Turkish Bath. 
Someone in Ingres’ lifetime called him “a Chinese lost in the 
ruins of Athens.” The phrase is appropriate, not only because it 
alludes to the exotic strain that runs through his classicism, but 
because it suggests clashes within his character which only a man 
of genius could have converted into a very great art. LTS. 


Pope Pius Vil in the Sistine Chapel, 
1810, oil, 29/4 x 361/.”, Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art. 
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Alfred H. Barr, 


MATISS 





I" N THE YEAR 1907 the fauve group, which had held the 
Paris vanguard for three years, disintegrated, and 
new movement which might be designated Cézannism 
began to form. The Cézannists were divided: Derain, 
Vlaminck, Friesz led the conservative wing; Picasso, fol- 
lowed by Braque, was far more radical. Learning some- 
thing from primitive art, as well as from Cézanne, and 
encouraged by certain popular echoes of space-time phys- 
ics, they gradually developed cubism, the most important 
innovation of the pe riod. 

Matisse, the leader of fauvism, the movement which 
was being superseded, had already been profoundly in- 
terested in Cézanne for almost a decade. By 1907, at the 
very moment the other painters were discovering Cézanne, 
Matisse was ready to move in a new and quite different 
direction. Consequently a crisis in leadership occurred 
which deeply affected the course of modern painting. 

Though other personalities were involved, the pro- 
tagonists in the drama were Matisse and Picasso, and 
though what they produced in their studios was of course 
essentiaily important, the chief arena where they hap- 
pened to meet as personalities was the apartment of Leo 
and Gertrude Stein on the rue de Fleurus. 

The rivalry between Matisse and Picasso has some- 
times been oversimplified or overdramatized. Actually 
neither was temperamentally inclined to controversy, and 
neither had serious ambitions to figure as the leader of 
a coterie or movement. Both were highly individualistic, 
and the influence each exerted on others, though very 
great, was incidental to the development of his own art. 

Matisse’s role as a leader of his fellow artists had 
begun almost a decade before 1907 during what might 
be called his second student period. In 1897, after a 
brilliant début as an academic still-life painter, he aban- 
doned a safe and conventional career to follow the difficult 


NOTE: This article is based upon two chapters from a forthcoming 
book on Matisse, to be published by the Museum of Modern Art. 
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PICASSO, 


and the Crists of 1907 


path of the creative artist. In 1599 he returned to Paris 
atter a year spent in Corsica and Southern France, where 
he experimented with a personal variation of impression- 
ism. Back in Paris, Matisse went to school again—not to 
learn from teachers, however, but to work out his own 
problems while drawing from the model. First he went 
to the studio of his old teacher, Gustave Moreau, at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. But Moreau had died, and his suc- 
cessor Cormon was so alarmed by Matisse that after 
several weeks he asked him to work elsewhere. Yet his 
brief stay left such an impression that two years later, 
when Raoul Dufy entered the same studio, he could still 
hear echoes of Matisse and his theories. After leaving 
Cormon’s, Matisse tried the Académie Julian, but the 
students, Beaux-Arts bound, heckled him so that he moved 
on to the studio supervised by the liberal Carriere. In 
that less academic atmosphere, Matisse rapidly assumed 
a position of influence among his fellow students, who 
included Derain, Biette and Jean Puy, 

This leadership was due to factors of personality, 
ability and circumstance. Born in 1869, Matisse was older 
than his companions and had already made two false 
starts—first as a law student, then as an academician. 
To the advantage of superior age, he added exceptional 
critical pa em courage, talent, extraordinary pertina 
city and a profound seriousness of purpose. Yet in spite 
of the radical character of his art, Matisse was so dignifie “dl 
and conventional in appearance that when Derain’s bour 
geois parents objected stubbornly to his becoming a painter, 
Matisse drove out to Chatou to call on them, and his re specta- 
bility so impressed them that they were persuaded to relent. 

Doubtless — and forttinately — they did not know 
Matisse’s art, for by 1900 he was alre ady painting pictures 
so bold in color and drawing that they might be called 
“proto-fauve.” In fact, his friend Marquet and his disciple 
Derain were later to testify that fauve painting was defin- 
itely foreshadowed by Matisse’s work of around 1900. 
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Henri Matisse, Woman with the Hat, autumn, 1905, oil, 317%, x 
25'/2"; originally Leo and Gertrude Stein collection, then Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Stein; now Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Haas collection, 
San Francisco. Mme. Matisse was the model. 


The fauve painters—the “wild beasts” whose bold 
deformations and brilliant, “unnatural” colors so shocked 
the public at the Salon d’Automne of 1905—had known 
each other for some years. Matisse had studied together 
with Rouault, Marquet and Manguin in Moreau’s studio in 
the early 1590's. At Carriére’s in 1899, as we have seen, 
he met other future fauves, including Derain, who intro- 
duced him to Vlaminck in 1901, During his dark period, 
while Derain was in military service and Vlaminck was 
working in isolation around Chatou, Matisse was the 
central figure of the group who exhibited at Berthe Weill’s 
gallery. Friesz, Dufy and van Dongen showed there, too, 


and had come to know Matisse and his friends by 1904. 
At the Salon des Indépendants early in 1905, the 
loosely associated group showed its strength to conspicu- 





ous advantage—partly, it may be, because Matisse was 
chairman of the hanging committee. His own “bathers” 
composition, Luxe, calme et volupté, was the most notable 
painting by a younger artist in the show. It was con- 
descendingly criticized by the somewhat older leader of the 
Nabi-Symbolist painters, Maurice Denis, but the young 
Raoul Dufy found it a “revelation of the possibilities of 
modern art.” 

Later in that same year, at the Salon d’Automne, 
Matisse, Rouault, Marquet, Puy, Manguin, Friesz, Derain, 
Vlaminck and van Dongen all exhibited. Rouault and 
Vlaminck were strong, independent figures who owed little 
to Matisse, but the others, though very talented, looked 
to him as their leader. It was Matisse, too, who bore the 
chief brunt of critical attack. His Woman with the Hat 
offended older painters and outraged the general public, 
but fascinated a minority—among them the young Ameri- 
cans, Leo Stein, his sister Gertrude; and especially his sister- 
in-law Sarah, wife of Michael Stein. Though Leo found the 
Woman with the Hat “the nastiest smear of paint” he had 
ever seen, it was bought and hung with the Cézannes 
and Renoirs in the studio-apartment which he and Gertrude 
shared in the rue de Fleurus. Soon afterwards all four 
of the Steins got to know Matisse, who became a frequent 
visitor both at the rue de Fleurus and at the rue Madame 
where the Michael Steins lived. 

During the months after the Salon of 1905, Matisse 
toiled on his most ambitious fauve painting, the Bonheur 
de vivre, a very large composition of arcadian figures in 
a landscape. Matisse sent the Bonheur de vivre to the 
Salon des Indépendants in the spring of 1906. Again the 
artist was dismayed by the hostility of the public. Even 
Leo Stein was repelled at first, but he returned again and 
again to the Salon to study it. Finally, after announcing 
to his friend Maurice Sterne that it was “the most impor- 
tant painting done in our time,” he proceeded to buy this 
work, too. 

During 1906 and 1907 the fauves flourished. They 
dominated the Salon des Indépendants in the spring and 
the Salon d’Automne in the fall. They even had some 


















Room in the apartment of Leo and Gertrude Stein at 27 
rue de Fleurus, Paris, from a photograph taken c. 1913, 
courtesy Gertrude Stein Collection, Yale University Li- 
brary. Left-hand wall, above, left to right: a corner of 
Motisse’s Bonheur de vivre, 1905-06, and a Nude by 
Félix Vallotton; below, a Matisse fauve Landscape, c. 
1906; on either side of the smaller dark picture, two 
cubist landscapes of Horta by Picasso, 1909. Right-hand 
wall, above: Picasso, Nude, 1904 and Woman with a 
Fan, 1905; Matisse, Music, 1907, now in the collection 
of A. Conger Goodyear, New York; below: Picasso, 
Landscape, 1908 and Girl with a Basket of Flowers, 
1905; under Matisse’s Music, paintings by Manguin 
(very pale), Daumier, Picasso, Renoir and others. 
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Henri Matisse, Bonheur de vivre, 1905-06, oil, 681/. x 9334"; 


originally -Leo and Gertrude Stein collection, now Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa. (from Chroniques du Jour). 


Vollard 
Vlaminck and Derain and sent the two of them on a 
painting trip to London. The youthful Braque, who joined 
the group at the Indépendants of 1907, sold every one of 


material success. bought out the studios of 


his six pictures—they were rather mild by comparison 
with those of Matisse and Vlaminck. At the Salon d’Au- 
tomne of 1907, the fauves exhibited in full force: Matisse, 


Henri Matisse, Blue Still-Life, 

1907, oil, 35 x 45%"; 

originally Mr. and Mrs. Michael Stein collection, 
now Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa.; 
photograph Vizzavona. 


Marquet, Manguin; Vlaminck and Derain who were nick 
named the “school of Chatou”; Friesz, Dufy and Braque, 
the three painters from Le Havre; and the Dutchman, van 
Dongen. And there were new recruits. In his critique of 
the show, Jean Puy, one of the old guard, adds Metzinger, 


Le Fauconnier and Czobel, who was virtually a pupil of 


Matisse. Puy might have added the young American fauve, 











Henri Matisse, Blue Nude (Souvenir of Biskra), early 1907, oil, 
36'/4 x 55%"; originally Leo and Gertrude Stein collection, 
later John Quinn, now Cone Collection, Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Alfred Maurer, who like Matisse had abandoned a safe 
conservative career. 

The group’s lack of inner cohesion was not yet 
clearly apparent, and Matisse still reigned not only as the 
roi des fauves but as the most influential younger master 
in Paris. Painter-critics of the slightly older generation, 
such as the classicist Denis and the realist Vallotton, could 
not like Matisse’s art; but they respected him and accepted 
the fact of his leadership among the young. Yet before the 
end of the year, Guillaume Apollinaire, who was emerging 
as the new champion of the avant garde, in a famous article 
described Matisse not as a wild beast, nor a leader of the 
“cult of the ugly,” nor a renegade seduced by the exotic 
delights of the Orient, but as a student of the great masters 
of European painting and a pillar of their tradition. 

Within the next few years, Matisse’s reputation was 
to grow enormously throughout the world until he be- 
came its most famous living painter. But early in this 
period it gradually became clear that his position as the 
generating power at the very heart of the school of Paris 
was threatened. The rival star—or, better, dynamo—was 
Pablo Picasso. 

During 1906-07, the Steins had continued to be 
Matisse’s foremost supporters, far outdistancing their near- 
est French rival, Marcel Sembat, or the young German 
enthusiast, Hans Purrmann. The Michael Steins in fact 
bought most of Matisse’s best paintings during the later 
fauve years, including the first version of the Young 
Sailor, the Pink Onions, the powerful Self-Portrait now in 
the J. Rump Collection, State Art Museum, Copenhagen 
(see cover), the magnificent Blue Still-Life and the monu- 
mental Coiffure. Sarah Stein and Purrman, who were al- 
ready studying with Matisse, even began to talk of form- 
ing a class, 

About 1907, however, Leo Stein’s enthusiasm for 
Matisse’s painting began to wane. Two more Matisses of 
that year, Music and the formidable Blue Nude, were to be 
added to the crowded walls at the rue de Fleurus, but they 
were the last. Leo began to feel that Matisse’s art was 
“rhythmically insufficient.” At the same time he was be- 
coming even more skeptical about his other principal pro- 
téoé, Picasso. Picasso was painting his big Demoiselles 
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d’ Avignon, which initiated cubism—and cubism Leo was 
later to condemn as “godalmighty rubbish.” Gertrude 
Stein, on her part, now grew more and more deeply 
interested in Picasso, though both she and Leo continued 
to welcome the Matisses to their Saturday evenings on the 
rue de Fleurus. Leo Stein, however, within two years 
from the time that he had first come to know Matisse and 
Picasso, began to turn his back on them—not socially, but 
esthetically. Nevertheless, as he himself has pointed out, 
he was the critic who first felt that Matisse and Picasso 
were the two important artists of his time. 

Picasso was twelve years younger than Matisse. As 
a child he had had, it is said, his first one-man show in 
the doorway of an umbrella-maker in Corunna. That was 
about 1890—the very year Matisse, as an amateur, painted 
his first still-life. After an academic success as a youthful 
prodigy and a few brilliant years in Barcelona’s bohemia, 
Picasso had come to Paris towards the end of 1900 to see 
the same World’s Fair that a few months before had 
provided Matisse with a badly needed decorator’s job. 
Within a few | weeks Berthe Weill had sold some of his 
pictures, and in June, 1901, Vollard gave him a show, 
almost three years before he was to pay Matisse the same 
attention. 

It is a curious coincidence that Picasso in 1901 was 
just entering his “blue period,” a year or more after Matisse 
had begun his famous series of “blue” studies from the 
model. And just as Matisse had retired in discouragement 
to his home town of Bohain in 1902, Picasso in the same 
year, and spite of Berthe Weill’s efforts, starved and 
went back defeated to Barcelona, to return to Paris per- 
manently only in 1904, Late in 1905 the minor dealer 
Clovis Sagot recommended Picasso to Leo Stein, who 
bought one of his circus pictures. A little later, guided by 
Pierre Roché, Stein went to Picasso's studio on the rue 
Ravignan, and soon the painter and his mistress, Fernande 
Olivier, began to come to the rue de Fleurus. This hap- 
pened shortly after the Steins had met Matisse as a result 
of buying his Woman with the Hat at the Salon d’Automne 
of 1905. 

In his book Appreciation Leo Stein, after describing 
Picasso's shabby and disorderly room, and the artist him- 
self as “more real than most people without doing any- 
thing about it,” compares him with Matisse: 


The homes, persons and minds of Picasso and Matisse 
were extreme contrasts. Matisse—bearded, but with propriety; 
spectacled neatly; intelligent; freely spoken, but a little shy 
—in an immaculate room, a place for eve rything and every- 
thing in its place, both within his head and without. Picasso— 
with nothing to say except an occasional sparkle, his work 
developing with no plan, but with the immediate outpourings 
of an intuition which kept on to exhaustion. . . . 

Matisse was a social person rather than a convivial one. 
Picasso was more convivial than social. Matisse felt himself 
to be one of many, and Picasso stood apart, alone. 
Matisse exhibited everywhere. He always wanted to learn, 
and believed there was no better way than to see his work 
alongside the work of everybody else. Picasso never showed 
with others. . . . (Leo Stein, Appreciation, New York, Crown 
Publishers, 1947, pp. 170-72) 


During the early months of 1906, Picasso worked on 
the portrait of Gertrude Stein, now in the Metropolitan 
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Pablo Picasso, 
Les Demoiselles d'’Avignon, 
1907, oil, 96 x 92”, 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 











Below: 

Pablo Picasso, 

Study for 

Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, 
! early 1907, 

charcoal and pastel, 

18%, x 25"; 

lent by the artist to 

the Museum of Modern Art. 








Museum, and in the summer went to Gosol in the Pyrenees 





where he developed his rose or “pink” style. Matisse, who 
at the beginning of the year had completed his Bonheur 
de vivre, then visited North Africa and spent the summer 
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as usual at Collioure, not far, as it happened, from Gosol 
across the border. Back in Paris in the fall, at the rue de 
Fleurus, Matisse and Picasso met for the first time. 

Fernande Olivier, closer of course to Picasso, yet 
fairly objective in her memoirs, Picasso et ses amis, de 
scribes this historic moment: 


The type of the great master with his regular features 
and vigorous red beard, Matisse was a sympathetic character 
At the same time, behind his big spectacles, he seemed to 
mask the exact meaning of his expression. Whenever he began 
to talk about painting, he chose his words deliberately. 

He argued, affirmed, wanted to convince. Clear, of an 
astonishing lucidity of spirit, precise, concise, intelligent 
Perhaps much less simple than he wished to appear. 

He was already forty-five years old. 

Very much the master of himself at his meeting with 
Picasso who was always a bit sullen and restrained at such 
encounters, Matisse shone imposingly. 

They were the two artists one paid the most attention to 
(Picasso et ses amis, Paris, Stock, 1933, p. 107.) 

Actually, Matisse was thirty-seven at the time, but 
Picasso was only twenty-five. They seem to have respected 
each other uncomfortably from the first and, as time went 
on, to have learned considerably from each other. Gertrude 
Stein states—and Matisse himself confirms her story—that 
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Henri Matisse, Marguerite, 1906-07, oil, photograph Vizzavona, 
gift of the artist to Picasso. The model was Matisse's daughter. 


not long after they met, Matisse showed Picasso the first 
piece of African sculpture he had seen, and later Picasso 
learned a good deal about color and something about 
SC ulpture from Matisse, just as Matisse was at times strong- 
ly influenced by Picasso’s cubism during the next ten years. 

Picasso had to thank Matisse for one extremely im- 
portant and generous gesture; the older painter brought 
Sergei Shchukin, the foremost collector of modern painting 
then active, to Picasso's studio for the first time, and 
Shchukin became by far Picasso's greatest patron, buying 
in all over fifty paintings from him during the succeeding 
six years. That was in 1908. Not long before that, Matisse 
and Picasso had even exchanged pictures, Picasso choosing 
the quasi-childlike portrait of Matisse’s daughter, Mar- 
guerite (a selection which the gossips, I think mistakenly, 
suppose was made to reveal the donor’s weakness as a 
painter). Yet they were too different in age and tempera. 
ment to become intimate. Fernande Olivier concludes, 
“Matisse . . . did not have the same ideas as Picasso. 
‘North Pole’ and ‘South Pole,’ Picasso would say, speaking 
of the two of them.” 

The same metaphor might have been used to con- 
trast the two remarkable pictures by which the two masters 
most completely expressed themselves at this period. If by 
some chance Picasso did not see Matisse’s Bonheur de 
vivre at the Salon des Indépendants in the spring of 1906, 
he surely saw it often at the rue de Fleurus during the 
following autumn and winter. Very possibly it inspired him 
to emulation or at least to the concentration of his re- 
sources in a single great effort. Leo Stein tells with amuse- 
ment how Picasso had the huge canvas relined as if it 
were already a classic work, even before he began to 
work on it. In any case, early in 1907, after months of 
preparation he began to paint a figure composition larger 
and more elaborate than any he had attempted before, at 
least since his student days. Many years after it was 
finished, someone gave it the troubadour title Les Demoi- 
selles d' Avignon, an ironic reference to the gay inmates 
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of a house on the Carrer d’Aviny6—Avignon Street—in 
Barcelona. 

Although joie de vivre may be said to have inspired 
both pictures, the connection is tenuous, for Matisse’s 
nymphs lolling in a bosky meadow or dancing a Dionysian 
round in the distance could scarcely be further removed 
from Picasso's filles de joie in their curtained interior. 
Matisse’s figures are scattered sparsely over a perspective 
as wide and deep as a vast ballet stage; Picasso's loom 
like giantesses on a shallow, crowded, cabaret-like plat- 
form. Matisse’s style is spacious, easy, curvilinear, flowing; 
Picasso's rectilinear, cramped, angular, rigid. Lastly, the 
effect of Matisse’s Bonheur de vivre—enjoyment of the 
good life—fulfils its title, but the effect of Les Demoiselles 
d Avignon is forbidding, formidable, even frightening. 

Yet there are certain significant resemblances, minor 
and major. As preliminary sketches prove, the format of 
Picasso's original composition was much closer to that of 
the Bonheur de vivre than the final compressed proportions 
of the Demoiselles reveal. The general lines of the setting 
are similar: for instance, the enclosing curtain at the left 
of the Demoiselles not only follows the contour of the trees 
at the left of the Bonheur de vivre but, like them, is warm 
in color by contrast with the cold tones of the right-hand 
“scenery” in both pictures. More important is the experi- 
mental and synthetic character of both canvases. Matisse’s 
inconsistencies of style in the Bonheur de vivre are numer- 
ous, his borrowings from such disparate sources as Ingres 
and Islamic art evident. Picasso in the Demoiselles sug- 
gests that, without completely assimilating them, he has 
learned from sources as various as the archaic bronzes of 
prehistoric Spain, the masks of West African Negroes and 
the mannerist altarpieces of El Greco. But it is Cézanne’s 
bather compositions which, above all, lie back of both pic- 
tures; and in relation to Cézanne Picasso had, as will be 
seen, the curious advantage of a Johnny-come-lately. 

Whatever the similarities and differences between 
the two paintings, they represent moments of climactic 
achievement in the careers of the two artists, and they are 


Paul Cézanne, Three Bathers, c. 1880, oil, 19%, x 1934"; bought by Matisse 
in 1899 and presented by him to the Museum of the City of Paris in 1936. 
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Henri Matisse, Still-Life with a Spanish Decanter, summer, 1904, oil, 
235% x 28%", private collection, London (?), photograph Vizzavona. 


both landmarks in the history of modern painting. Both 
are signposts pointing in the same general direction, 
towards abstraction, but by very different routes: Matisse, 
with the brilliant, singing color and organic, curving, fluid 
forms of the Bonheur de vivre opens the way to Kandinsky 
and, after him, to Miro and the more recent masters of 
color-cloud-and-flowing-line abstraction; Picasso's austere, 
stiff, angular structure leads on to cubism—in fact the 
Demoiselles has justly been called the first cubist picture ~- 
and beyond cubism to Malevich, Mondrian and “geomet- 
ric” abstraction. 

The histories of the two pictures during their period 
of greatest influence differ as dramatically as the paintings 
themselves and the personalities of their makers. The 
Bonheur de vivre was scarcely dry before it was publicly 
and conspicuously exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants. 
It was bought very soon after and hung in the most influen- 
tial collection of the moment—that of the Steins’ on the rue 
de Fleurus. By contrast—and contrary to the fond philistine 
illusion that Picasso always paints with his eye on sensa- 
tional publicity—Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon was never pub- 
licly exhibited until 1937; apparently it was never even 
reproduced in a European publication until the early 
‘twenties. Instead, during its first dozen years, it remained 
in the artist’s studio, part of the time rolled up or turned to 
the wall. Yet artists saw it, studied it, were perturbed and 
then influenced by it and by its author. Among them were 
Derain, Matisse’s most important follower, and Braque, the 
youngest recruit to fauvism. These conversions, catalyzed 
by Picasso, occurred during 1907. But even before that 
year, Matisse himself was painting certain pictures, notably 
his own Self-Portrait, which anticipate a return to a more 
structural style. 

There were two principal factors at work in this new 
concern for structure: first, a reaction against the excessive 
color and spontaneous but often flimsy design of fauvism; 
second, the rapidly rising influence of Cézanne. Cézanne, 
thanks largely to Pissarro, had of course been known and 


admired by Gauguin and van Gogh in the 1880's and by 
the Nabis in the 1890's. Vollard had shown him at length 
in 1895 and 1899, and at the Salon des Indépendants of 
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1901 Denis had exhibited his own Hommage a Cézanne, a 
portrait group of the Nabis and Symbolists gathered rever- 
ently around a Cézanne still-life. 

Matisse had come to know Cézanne’s painting about 
1897 and had been encouraged to study the master of Aix 
by Camille Pissarro himself. In 1899, in spite of real finan- 
cial difficulties, Matisse bought a small Cézanne bathers 
composition from Vollard. Many years later, in 1936, when 
he came to give this picture to the Museum of the City of 
Paris, he wrote to his old friend Raymond Escholier, the 
director of the Petit Palais: “I have owned this canvas for 
thirty-seven years and I know it fairly well, 1 hope, though 
not comple te ly; it has sustained me spiritually in the critical 
moments of my career as an artist; I have drawn from it my 
faith and my perseverance. ” Even during one of his worst 
periods of crisis, the dark years of worry and poverty from 
1901 to 1904, Matisse clung to this Cézanne and, st: aunchly 
confirmed by his wife, refused to sell it, in spite of the pres- 
sure brought to bear by some of his commonsensical friends. 

Jean Puy, while confirming Matisse’s role as an inno- 
vator among the fauves, recalls especially how he helped 
his fellow students at Carriére’s to gain a new sense of 
structure in their work by clarifying for them the impor- 
tance of Cézanne. Matisse continued to look to Cézanne as 
his chief guide through his years of somber discipline fol- 
lowing the turn of the century. As late as the summer of 
1904, the Saint Tropez: Place de Lices and Still-Life with 
a Spanish Decanter are obviously Cézanne school-pieces. 
And Matisse’s neo-impressionist Luxe, calme et volupté, 
which so impressed Dufy at the Indépendants of 1905, is es- 
sentially a Cézannesque bather group done in a pointillist 
technique. Cézanne’s drawing, color and composition con- 
tinued to inspire Matisse subtly or patently during his 
entire fauve period from 1905 through 1907. Matisse looked 
to Cézanne—especially to his watercolors—for guidance in 
construction through color planes, as the Woman with the 
Hat demonstrates. In fact, even in the midst of his fauve 
period, Matisse was painting the Self-Portrait of 1906 and the 
Blue Still-Life of 1907—pictures more Cézannesque than 
anything by his fauve colleagues or Picasso. And such power- 
ful studies as the W ‘alking Model of 1907 anticipate much 
of the dark, rather heavy-handed Cézannism which both the 
ex-fauves and the budding cubists were to adopt in the 
following years. 

Matisse has recently informed me that in 1899 he 
had at first been tempted by a van Gogh Arlésienne which 
he had seen at Vollard’s, but on second look had found the 
small Cézanne Bathers more to his liking. This is signifi- 
cant, for in the ensuing years it was van Gogh and Gauguin 
who chiefly influenced the future fauves such as Vlaminck, 
Derain, Friesz and Dufy. The big van Gogh shows at 
Bernheim-Jeune’s in 1901 and at the Indépendants of 1905, 
the Gauguin memorial show of 1903 at the first Salon 
d’Automne and the even larger exhibition at the 1906 
Indépendants served to strengthen the influence of these 
two important but, by comparison with Cézanne, somewhat 
more superficial and therefore easily understood masters. 

Cézanne, who had been obscured first by his fellow 
impressionists and then by van Gogh and Gauguin, began 
to rise in the esteem of the whole new generation of artists 
only in 1904. At the Salon d’Automne of that year, forty- 


two paintings by Cézanne were included—his first public 
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one-man show—and ten more were in each of the Salons of 
1905 and 1906, His death in 1906 was followed in 1907 by 
a show of seventy-nine watercolors at Bernheim-Jeune’s, a 
memorial exhibition of forty-eight paintings at the Salon 
d’Automne and the publication of a number of articles and 
letters. Among them was the famous sentence Cézanne had 
written three years before to Emile Bernard, a former Sym- 
bolist and Gauguin pupil: “You should see in nature the 
cylinder, the sphere, the cone. . . .” 

By 1905, Charles Morice had found that Cézanne 
was the chief subject of argument in the studios of the 
younger artists. And in his review of the Salon d’Automne 
of the same year—the fauve Salon—Maurice Denis had 
noted among various other groups a “school of Cézanne.” 
Within two or three years most of the fauves themselves, 
Vlaminck, Derain, Friesz and the youthful Braque, had 
become enthusiastic Cézannists or, more or less under the 
influence of Picasso, had pushed a single aspect of Cézanne 
into various forms of early cubism. 

As was true of the fauves, Picasso himself had paid 
little serious attention to Cézanne until late 1906. But in 
1907, as we have seen, he painted the Demoiselles d Avig- 
non, which, with all its admixture of primitivism and El 
Greco, was a far more creative hommage ad Cézanne than had 
been Maurice Denis’ pious portrait group of 1901. The 
early cubism of Picasso and Braque through 1909, the 
early post-fauve pictures of Vilaminck, Friesz, Derain and 
others, all owe more to Cézanne than to any other artist. 

Matisse in 1907 thus found himself in the curious 
position of having been a “premature Cézannist’—to para- 
phrase a recent political epithet. For eight years or more 
he had been studying Cézanne and undoubtedly under- 
stood his work more profoundly than did Picasso, Derain or 
Braque. But Matisse’s relationship to Cézanne was not 
apparent to his critics nor clearly understood by his 
colleagues, who in fact did not clearly understand Cézanne 
as a whole. 

Most of Matisse’s Cézannesque pictures of 1906-07, 
however, though excellent in themselves, were compara- 
tively personal reactions against fauve license; they were 
recurrent exercises in formal discipline. The main course 
of his art lay in a post-Cézannesque direction of ever bolder 
use of brilliant decorative color in comparatively flat design, 
such as is indicated by the second version of Le Luxe 
painted late in 1907. Thus by 1908 he found himself no 
longer the captain of the vanguard in Paris, but a figure 
against whom a new vanguard—many of them his own fol- 
lowers—had already begun to react. Maurice Denis, re- 
viewing the Salon des Indépendants of 1908 in an essay 
tendentiously titled Liberté, épuisante et stérile, noted w ith 
satisfaction that “it is apparent that there is much less 
influence of Matisse here than of Cézanne.” (In 1910, Guy 
Péne du Bois, far from the scene of action, was to write an 
angry article in the New York American proclaiming that 
“a great injustice is being enacted today. It is the wide- 
spread publicity given to the name of Henri Matisse, who, 
in reality, far from being the head of a new movement in 
art is simply a disciple of Cézanne. . . .” Ironically, Max 
Weber remembers how in 1908 Matisse would speak of 
Cézanne to his pupils as “le pére de nous tous.”) 

Matisse was not unaffected by the turn of the tide. 
Fernande Olivier says he threatened to ‘ ‘get” Picasso, and, 
though a man of extraordinary fair-mindedness and objec- 
tivity, he was in fact a member of the jury of the Salon 





d’Automne of 1908 which rejected Braque’s early cubist 
landscapes of Cézanne’s own Estaque country. Matisse 
denies the story that while the jury was reviewing Braque’s 
new paintings, he had exclaimed impatiently, “Toujours 
les cubes!”—thereby initiating the word which soon devel- 
oped into cubism, the name of the movement about to 
eclipse fauvism. Yet he could scarcely have viewed those 
angular, pale green and tan compositions without reflecting 
that only a year before, Braque had been the bright new 
star of fauvism. 

On the other hand, Matisse had won his position of 
leadership not through ambitious schemes for grasping 
power, but through the combined strength of his art, his 
mind and his character. The inconsistent and sometimes 
unsubstantial methods of fauvism were exhausted for him 
as well as for more overt deserters of the movement. But 
Matisse would not join the other ex-fauves and Picasso in 
their youthful, somewhat belated and at times naive discov- 
ery of Cézanne. Nor could he follow, except casually and 
at a distance, the radical, epoch-making development 
of cubism. 

Yet, though during 1908 Matisse was losing his 
dominant position in the Paris avant-garde, he was to have 
many and great compensations on many different levels of 
achievement and satisfaction. Before the year was over, 
students from the United States, Germany, Eastern Europe 
and Scandinavia were flocking to the class which Sarah 
Stein and Hans Purrmann had persuaded him to open; 
Shchukin was surpassing the Steins in buying quantities of 
his most daring paintings; he exhibited for the first time 
abroad, in New York, Moscow, Berlin and London; he 
wrote and published Notes of a Painter, one of the most 
influential statements ever made by an artist; and, most 
important of all, he was developing his art with greater 
courage, confidence and originality than ever before. His 
greatest decade lay ahead of him. Before it was over, he 
was to be generally recognized throughout the world as the 
foremost painter of his generation. 


Henri Matisse, 
Le Luxe, 
second version, 
late 1907, 
tempera, 

82%, x 54,4", 
J. Rump 
Collection, 
State Art 
Museum, 
Copenhagen. 
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SIR KENNETH CLARK 


Henry Moore’s metAt SCULPTURE 









Model of Reclining Figure for Festival of Britain, 1950, bronze, length 171/.", courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 


5 chief development in Henry Moore’s work 
during the last five years is his greatly increased use of 
metal as his medium of expression. His last works on a 
large scale—the Family Group, the Striding Man and the 
Reclining Figure for the Festival of Britain—were all de- 
signed to be executed in bronze. This shows a radical 
change in his outlook. In his earlier work he had believed 
in carving almost as a faith. Even although he did not 
altogether agree with his own apologists that material 
should dictate design, he wished to follow what he called 
“nature’s way of working stone,” and the almost Words- 
worthian pantheism which this phrase implies was a pre- 
cious element in his art. His stone figures, which he wanted 

» “look right and inspiring if placed almost at random in 
field, orchard or garden,” no doubt gained some of their 
quality from a feeling of kinship with the dolmens and 
menhirs of an ancient countryside; his wooden figures, 
from their resemblance to the roots of trees. In giving up 
these materials favor of metal, Moore was sacrificing 
a group of early associations which added a _ particular 
sentiment to his work. It is therefore of some interest to 
see how and why he came to do so, 

His earliest metal sculpture of any significance is 
the reclining figure in the Zimmermann collection, New 
York, dated 1931. It is exceptional in many respects. For 
one thing, it is almost the only reclining figure in which 
an underlying sense of the physical norm has been aban- 
doned. Compared to the reclining lead figure of 1938 in 
the Museum of Modern Art, the early figure makes more 
descriptive references to parts of the human body, but the 
general effect is far less human: is in fact more like some 
terrifying insect. This piece originated in a drawing of 
1931, which is described as being for metal or reinforced 
concrete, and no doubt the latter material gave Moore 
the idea of the struts in the creature’s stomach. But we 
may also notice that this and many other drawings of the 
time presuppose a freedom in space which would have been 
impossible to the stone-imprisoned reclining woman of the 
same date. 
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This monstrous insect woman remained unique in 
her metal medium until 1938. In that year, Moore made 
a number of small figures in lead, which were the real 
beginning of his metal sculpture. I may add that they 
were lead not because he had any particular preference 
for this material, but simply because it was che ‘ap and 
could be cast in the home. At that date, Moore could not 
afford to have a figure cast in bronze in the very faint 
hope that someone would buy it. The lead figures of 1938 
were melted in Mrs. Moore’s saucepan on a Primus stove 
and cast in the garden, where I remember one or two 
Cellinesque mishaps taking place. 

The origin of this sudden crop of metal sculpture 
is to be found in the preliminary sketches that Moore did 
for the wooden reclining figure now in the Onslow Ford 
collection. In this figure, Moore was determined to satisfy 
his desire for “sculpture in the air”’—in other words, he 
wanted to make as many holes as he liked. The result is 
a wonderful growth of roots and branches, but perhaps 
it would have been impossible to carry the idea any 
further in wood. At all events the clay models done at 


Reclining Figure, 1931, lead, length 17”, 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zimmermann, New York, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 











Reclining Figure, 1938, lead, length 13”, Museum of Modern Art. 


this time seemed to demand a completely malleable 
medium, a material which made no structural demands, 
and he therefore decided to carry them out in metal. It 
is, however, fair to say that most of these pieces were 
conceived as metal sculpture and contain many of his 
metallic ideas. For example, the reclining figure has already 
the sharp, hollowed-out abdomen of the father in the 
Family Group, while the figure reproduced as Fig. 104 a 
in Herbert Read’s Henry Moore (London and New York, 
third edition, 1949) has the arrangement of rods or shafts 
joining a disc that was used in the new Striding Man. 
But it is also true that from this date onwards, Moore 
cast a number of figures which were not originally in- 
tended for metal. Sculpture in stone or wood is a slow 
process, and Moore is extremely inventive. Small clay 
models multiplied and stood in rows in his studio, clamor- 
ing for perpetuation; and his admirers clamored equally 
for something durable from his hand. The resulting bronzes 
have given pleasure to a large number of collectors and 
have done more than anything to extend his fame. But 
the practice involves two dangers. In the first place, sculp- 
ture demands such intense concentration of form that even 
the most fertile inventor needs periods of execution when 
the hand is occupied creatively, but the drain on the 
image-making faculty is relaxed. And secondly, when idea 
and material are not united at birth, something vital goes 
out of Moore's sculpture. 

No doubt he himself was aware of this. And in his 
latest metal sculpture the character of the material has 
been clear from the start. In certain minor works, the 
rocking chairs and the new basketwork heads, it has even 
been extended. In the former he has seen how metallic 
objects such as handles, sextants, stirrups and weather- 
cocks are designed to be moved and gain character from 
our knowledge of this fact, especially when we perceive 
them to be at a point of balance. In the latter, the cire 
perdu process, as used in certain pieces from Benin, has 
suggested to him a new variation on that inside-outside 
relationship which was already the chief motive of the 
lead helmets. Moreover the strips of metal have an inter- 
esting surface quality in themselves. Moore is too serious 
an artist to make texture a prime consideration, but the 
fact that each strip of wax has retained the touch of his 
fingers gives these heads the direct, nervous quality of 
his drawings. But these, as I have said, are minor works, 
or by-products, compared to the Family Group and the 
Striding Man, which are two of Moore’s finest and most 
complex creations in space. And both of these would have 
been unthinkable in any other material but bronze. 
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The Family Group starts with the concept of hol- 
lowed, wedge-like forms which appeared in the lead re- 
clining figure of 1938: within these hollows is placed a 
solid—at last explicitly a child—and the figures are united 
by the movement which transfers it from one shelter to 
the other. The building up of such a composition was only 
possible to him as a result of his drawings from life made 
in subways during the war, which taught him how to 
combine figures into groups, and how to use drapery, 
without which the female figure could not have achieved 
her identity. The father also derives from Moore’s war 
drawings, his studies of miners at the coal face, which 
first showed him how to assimilate the male body to his 
own form-system. Moore made many drawings and models 
for the Family Group, in some of which a stone-carving 


Head, 
1950, 
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courtesy 
Buchholz 
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Family Group, 1945-49, 
bronze, height 5914", 
Museum of Modern Art. 


idea is evident; but in the end he returned to one of the 
first, and carried it through without alteration, except for 
the father’s head. Partly from the nature of the commis- 
sion and partly because of the increased scale, he has 
substituted a solid head with quasi-naturalistic features 
for the double protuberance of the sketch. The result is 
a considerable loss, not only from the point of view of 
design, but also from that of human vitality. It is a curious 
and revealing fact that when Moore attempts to treat a 
head naturalistically, he loses that look of intense alert- 
ness and startled animation which he is able to impart 
to his most abstract pieces. The head is always a prob- 
lem in ideal art. If it has too much character, it draws 
away from the effect of the whole; if it has too little, it 
seems insipid. Looking back over three centuries of ideal 
art it is surprising how seldom, since Raphael, the prob- 
lem has been solved. For Henry Moore the difficulty is 
not that he is an abstract artist, but that he is such a 
powerfully dramatic one. Since he can give to lumps of 
stone such vivid expressions of panic or purposefulness, it 
is difficult for him to animate a real head without over- 
emphasis; and in his effort to tone it down he often 
annihilates it. The beatific expression of the Northampton 
Madonna, for example, although not exactly insipid, is clearly 
the result of conscious effort, and comes from the top layer 
of his mind. 
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In his Family Group, the effort to make smooth, 
solid faces was even less convincing because in the first 
metal sculpture of 1938 he had hit on a way of treating 
the head which exactly suited the character of the ma- 
terial. How or why he thought of this double protuberance, 


neither the sculptor nor his apologists can say, but we 
feel instinctively that it is right, that the absence of a 
domed skull is in keeping with the absence of solid 
stomach or thorax, and that the open, pincer-like form 
harmonizes with the metallic rhythms of the arms and 
legs. The double head occurs in all the early metal sculp- 
ture and associated drawings; it is once or twice abandoned 
in the studies for the Family Group, but it reappears in 
the last Reclining Figure, with an added force of expression; 
and it receives its freest treatment in the Striding Man. 
This last piece was conceived shortly after the father in 
the Family Group had been given his respectable cranium, 
and we may feel that there was an element of compensa- 
tion in the two alert and almost independent protuberances 
with which the new metal man surveys the world. This 
figure originates in a drawing of 1948 containing ten ideas 
for metal sculpture—shapes which remind us of the metal 


ideas of 1937-38, such as those in a drawing of Mr. Carl 
QO. Plate’s collection, but which, like all Moore’s work after 
1940, are more openly anthropomorphic. Moore had origin- 
ally thought of carrying out three or four of these figures 
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Striding Man, bronze, 1950, height 87” (photograph from two casts). 


and grouping them together as a metallic counterpart to 
the stone figures in Battersea Park. That they would gain 
by duplication is proved by the photograph of two casts 
together. In the end he used only one of the studies— 
that in the center of the lower row; and this was given 
a new movement by a forceful twist of the body. It is 
rare in Moore's work to find so much difference between 
the first idea and the completed sculpture, and in this 
instance I think it may be felt that he was not able to 
communicate quite the same movement to the legs, which 
remain closer to the drawing. 

I have said that Moore’s work has grown more 
human. It is true that the Striding Man, if analyzed 
detail, may seem as far from the human norm as the 
goblins or Martians of 1937. But the general effect is of a 
quasi-human personality and more than human energy. 
Unlike the apprehensive ladies of Battersea, he strides 
along, curious and conquering, his head thrust forward 
almost aggressively over the fierce little shields which have 
taken the place of his breast. These shields are a completely 
metallic form. They may also be quoted as an example of 
the confluence of associations which makes Moore’s work 
so rich. a are the cruelest of all abstractions, used 
by Blake in his engravings as symbols of the measuring 
mind at its gis ruthless. And here Moore has put them 
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in place of the most human and reassuring of all forms, 
the breast. In doing so he has emphasized the ferocious 
energy of the creature’s torso. But as we look at them 
in this context, these shields change their character and 
become like vestigial wings, having the same concentra- 
tion of a lost function as Moore’s vestigial heads. As so 
often in Moore’s work, we feel that this creature comes 
from some early epoch of evolution, as yet undescribed 
by the palaeontologists but demonstrating a necessary 
phase in the development of the organism. 

While the metal man looks forward to fresh dis- 
coveries, the Reclining Figure for the Festival of Britain 
closes an episode: Not that Moore will ever cease to 
derive formal ideas from the motive of a reclining woman, 
but that this piece seems to be the ultimate development 
of the particular ideas which first took shape in the metal 
sculpture of 1938, After twelve years they have been con- 
densed and refined upon, so that they can be carried out 
on the large scale demanded by the occasion. Both the 
similar lead figures of 1938 have a centrifugal movement 
which would have been disturbing in a life-size work. 
The new piece gains its static strength not only from the 
inward-bearing support of its arms, but from the turn 
of the head and the way in which the struts leading to 
the legs grow out of a sort of cylinder. 

In Henry Moore's development, works of consolida- 
tion overlap with new inventions. It is part of his character, 
and part of our confidence in him, that everything has to 
take its time. Such is the process by which he has gradu- 
ally come to adopt metal as his chief material and gained 
thereby that freedom in space and fantasy towards which 
we find him striving in his earliest drawings. 


Drawing for metal sculpture, 1948, courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE AND 
TH: TRAVELER 


| 2 ae process for “the spontaneous reproduc- 
tion of the images received in the camera obscura,” as he 
himself defined the process in a broadside published before 
1839, was unknown when in January of that year the 
learned scientist, Francois Arago, proposed that the French 
Government purchase the secret. Was the process genuine? 
Were the marvelous silver pictures, so faithful in their 
rendition of nature, indeed made without benefit of pencil 
or brush? What good would come of this allegedly new 
method of making pictures? 

To prove his case, Arago gathered testimonials not 
only from fellow-scientists, but from an artist. Paul Dela- 
roche wrote: “M. Daguerre’s process completely satisfies 
art’s every need. The drawings are remarkable. Nature is 
reproduced not only with truth, but with art. The painter 
will find this technique a rapid way of making collections 
of studies which he could otherwise obtain only with much 
time and trouble and, whatever his talents, in a far less 
perfect manner. M. Daguerre’s wonderful discovery is an 
immense service rendered to art.” 

Even before Delaroche pronounced judgment, Jules 
Janin, editor of L’Artiste, that lively organ of the romantic 
movement, predicted the revolution in picture-making that 
was to sweep the world: 





Above: Goupil-Fesquet, Beirut, daguerreotype taken February, 1840. 


The plate is exposed to light and at once, whatever may 
be the shadow projected on this plate—earth or sky, running 
water, the cathedral lost in the clouds, the stone, the paving, 
the imperceptible grain of sand that floats on the surface, all 
things, big and little, engrave themselves instantly within this 
kind of camera obscura which saves their every impress. Just 
think, it is the sun itself, the all-powerful agent of an entirely 
new art, which produces these incredible works. Now it is 
no longer the uncertain vision of man, it is no longer his 
trembling hand which reproduces on paper the changing 
scenes of this world. The wonder works in an instant, as 
prompt as thought, as rapidly as sun rays sweep across the 
arid mountains or the dammed-up river. You can now say 
to the towers of Notre-Dame: Place yourselves there! And 
the towers will obey, brought home in their entirety, from 
the tremendous rock on which they are built to the slender 
and light spires that they carry up in the air and which no 
one has seen—except Daguerre and the sun. 

The daguerreotype is a pencil obedient as thought; it is 
a mirror which holds every impress; it is the faithful memory 
of what man has built and of landscapes everywhere. The 
daguerreotype will be the indispensable companion of the 
traveler who does not know how to draw and of the artist 
who does not have time to draw (L’Artiste, 2° Série, Il, 1839 


pp: 146-47). 





Janin’s prophecy was to come true only a few months 
later. In an unpublished letter in the author's collection, 
dated “Three leagues from Cairo, November 6th, 1839,” 
Horace Vernet, the French romantic painter, wrote, “We 
have been daguerreotyping like lions.” He was traveling 
with his nephew, Charles Bouton, and his pupil Frédéric 
Like others before them, these travelers 
reveled in the color and romance of the East. They wore 


Goupil-Fesquet. 


Arab costumes, learned to sit cross-legged and to smoke 
the long-tubed chibouk; crossed the Sinai desert on camels, 
visited Jerusalem where Vernet was made a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre. But unlike earlier travelers, they made 
photographs of the famous monuments that they saw. 

Goupil-Fesquet was the cameraman. In his Voyage 
en Orient fait avec Horace Vernet en 1838 et 1840, he gave 
what must surely be the first account of the despairs and 
successes of the traveling photographer. 

On the morning of November 7th, the three pre- 
sented themselves at the palace of the Pasha, who had 
heard about, but never seen, the daguerreotype. They 
came on horseback, wearing the uniform of the } National 
Guard of Paris. Goupil had already sensitized with iodine 
the mirror-bright silver plate. While the camera was being 
set up to take a view of the interior of the harem, Mehemet 
Ali impatiently paced the courtyard, unsheathing his sword 
from time to time to slash the air. Neither he nor his 
generals could understand why the picture in the ground 
glass was upside down. The exposure lasted two minutes. 


Mehemet’s face is full 
himself, betray an uneasiness which grows as the room is 
darkened so that the plate can be put over the mercury. 
An awed and anxious silence falls. No one dares to make 


interest, his eyes, in spite of 


a move. It is broken by the sudden scratching of a match, 
picturesquely lighting up the bronzed faces. Mehemet Ali, 
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Goupil-Fesquet, Mehemet-Ali’s Harem at Alexandria, daguerreotype taken November 7th, 1839. 





who is standing close to the apparatus, jumps, scowls and 
coughs—a habit, it is said, which he has when he is un- 
expectedly moved. His Majesty's impatience gives way to 
the liveliest expression of astonishment and admiration. “It’s 
the work of the Devil!” he cried. Then he turned on his 
heels, still grasping the hilt of his sword, which he had not 
released for a single instant, as if he feared some secret 
conspiracy or some kind of mysterious influence, and went 
rapidly to his room, 


On the way to Cairo, Goupil-Fesquet learned that 
he was not alone. Already another cameraman, a certain 
Joly de Lotbiniére, touriste amateur, was heading up the 
Nile. The two joined forces on a photographic excursion 
to the Citadel outside Cairo. On their return to the hotel, 
they found their companions already at table. But the 
curiosity of these first amateurs had to be satisfied before 
their hunger: “Every passionate daguerreotypist,” Goupil 
wrote, “knows the agony of an operation of such palpitat- 
ing interest, especially when the desired picture is taken 
at the price of great labor, on a six-mile trip, during which 
you are thrown on your knees by a stubborn donkey with 
your camera, and you can't hasten things or get the donkey- 
driver to understand your directions. My picture is a 
failure, or nearly so. To console myself and to gain strength 
and courage, I finally sit down beside Vernet and Bouton— 
who peppered my soup to make me eat faster.” 

Things went no better at Gizeh during the next few 
days. “Unfruitful attempts; four or five failures threw us 
into deep discouragement.” But on November 22nd, Goupil 
could record: 

It seemed to me most humiliating to go back to Cairo 
without bringing a single souvenir of the world’s most famous 
monuments, in spite of the disparagements of my companions, 
who threatened to throw the whole daguerreotype apparatus 
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in the Nile as excess baggage. I alone had the patience to 
prepare another dozen plates, which I polished somehow 
or other and with all possible speed; I dared to do the 
opposite of M. thanks to that 
expedient, I got four or five plates of the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids, with exposures of fifteen minutes. These pictures, 
although not perfect, because of the haste with which the 
polishing was done, give nevertheless, a very good, truthful 


Daguerre’s directions and, 


idea of the construction and the size of the monuments. 
The Sphinx, especially, at the foot of which a human figure 
serves as a scale of proportions, gives the lie to the tales 
of certain authors who have little conscience or are too 


rushed. But we had to leave for Cairo, and I didn’t have 
time to pack up my apparatus, so I had to carry it piece 
by piece. 


The donkey 


his new 


stumbled, Goupil was thrown in the 


Arab trousers were ruined, “but the instru- 


Allah kerim!” 


The party continued to Jerusalem. 


mud, 
ment was intact. 
Goupil photo- 
graphed in the rain, and found the hooded Arab cloak, 
or abbas, useful more as a protection to the camera than 
to himself. In his Voyage en Orient, he discusses photo- 
graphic vision: “A view which seems beautiful i 1 reality 
when taken by the camera may be ve ry bad in patie 
The mirror (i.e., ground glass ) fitted to the instrument is 
a very good help in guiding amateurs to this appreciation, 
which demands a certain modicum of taste and 
of using the eyes contrary to our usual habits.” He tried 

find a formula for artistic success by following com- 
positional rules which smack of the Academy and which 
have been thrown at photographers ever since: contrast 


way 


of straight and curved lines, avoidance of ce ntrally-placed 
horizons, and masses of equal size. He realized the great 
photographic pitfall of foreshortening: “When you stand 
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Goupil-Fesquet, The Pyramid of Cheops, daguerreotype taken November 22nd, 1839. 


too close to the landscape motive that you want to repre- 
sent, you always have an unfamiliar perspective.” 

The travelers proceeded north to Smyrna. The ship 
port and they were invited aboard. “At the 
admiral’s request, | give a demonstration of the daguer- 


lena was 


reotype on board the lena, in the presence of the young 
Archduke Frederick of 
him, and several high-ranking British officers. | wear Nizam 
brilliant 


uniforms, and in spite of my embarrassment | keep serious, 


Austria, an admiral who was with 


(Arab military dress) in the midst of all these 


and the operation succeeds. My daguerrean album is en- 
riched with a very fine plate representing the vessel's 


deck.” 


A broadside was fired; bo 


admiral ordered maneu- 
held. 


“Our beautiful Eastern trip is completed with a display 


In return for this favor, the 
vers. wding exercises were 
of fireworks which not one of us cau ever forget.” 

The daguerreotypes which Goupil-Fesquet and Joly 
still exist: 


de Lotbiniére took in the Mediterranean may 


nobody seems to have looked for them. Fortunately, en- 
them found among the 
Paris from 1840 


Vues et monu- 


gravings of several of may be 
hundred and fourteen plates published 

1842 as the Excursions daguerriennes: 
ments les plus remarquables du globe. The 
are counterparts of Baron Taylors Voyages pittoresques, 


two volumes 


except that the editor, N. P. Lerebours, brought his readers 
pictures taken all over the world—as far north as Sweden, 
as far south as Egypt, as far east as Damascus and as far 
west as America. Lerebours, an optician, was among the 
first to stock daguerreotype apparatus. He soon added the 
sale of daguerreotypes to his business, and in 1842 boasted 
that he had over twelve hundred plates on hand. 

We know little 


types, often not even their names 


about the makers of the daguerreo- 


A view of Niagara Falls 
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N. P. Lerebours, Port Ripetta, Rome, daguerreotype dated 1840. 


surely the earliest re ae of that much-photographed 
landmark—is credited “H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.” Who is this ea who traveled from England 
to America with the five bulky boxes which made up the 
daguerreotypist's gear? Lerebours wrote, “This distin- 
guished amateur daguerreotypist is one of the first to busy 
himself with this art in America.” His name does not 
appear in the history of American photography; yet his 
work has lived, thanks to the enterprise of a French op- 
tician turned publisher. 

The engravings in Excursions daguerriennes were 
for the most part made by the aquatint process, to enable 
the subtle gradations of the original daguerreotypes to 
be preserved. Figures were added at will by the engravers, 
since the long exposures made it impossible to photograph 
people in the attitudes preferred by the romantic land- 
scapists—the pointing arm, the dashing horse, the walking 
cavaliers were then beyond the power of the camera to 
immobilize. Every effort was made to retain the photo- 

graphic quality of the originals—their clean contours, sharp 
contrasts and emphasis on textures. The daguerreotypes 


Moscow, from a daguerreotype taken by an unknown maker, probably 1840. 


Joly de Lotbiniére, The Propylaea at Athens, daguerreotype taken 1839. 


were traced, which may account for the fact that they no 
longer exist, for the fragile surface would have been 
scratched in the process. A tracing of Plate I is preserved 
at the George Eastman House in Rochester; its outline 
was not altered in the engraving. The composition, then, 
of these engravings is what Goupil-Fesquet and his fellow- 
‘ameramen saw in the ground glass when they set up 
their cameras before the great monuments of the world. 
As an author in the Edinburgh Review wrote in 1843, 
“These daguerreotype pictures, of which it is impossible 
to speak too highly, are engraved in aqua tinta upon steel, 
by the first artists; and they actually give us the real im- 
pression of the different scenes and monuments at a par- 
ticular instant of time, and under the existing lights of 
the sun and atmosphere.” 


NOTE: All illustrations are from Excursions daguerriennes, Vues et 
Monuments les plus remarquables du globe (Paris, 1840) and are re- 
produced from the complete set, comprising 114 plates plus an extra 
plate, in two volumes, in the collection of the George Eastman House, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ben Nicholson, 
Still-Life, 1950, 
oil, 25 x 49", 
courtesy 

Durlacher Brothers. 













CLIVE BELL: Contemporary Art-Criticism in England 


i me distinguish at once between criticism and 
scholarship. Funds mentally the distinction may be unreal, 
since sensibility and discrimination, roots of all first-rate 
criticism, are the qualities without which scholarship will 
never be more than painstaking. But for my purpose it is 
necessary to distinguish as far as possible (the groups over- 
lap) between the learned historians and subtle attributors, 
the Kunstforscher if you like the word, the Saxls and Pan- 
ofskys, Wolfflins, Males and Friedlinders on the one hand, 
and the people who write about current exhibitions in the 
daily and weekly papers on the other. For these latter 
sensibility and discrimination are, I have suggested, the 
blessings we should desire; but we must not ask too much 
of our neighbors. Him or her I deem adequately equipped 
for the job of daily or weekly criticism who has seen and 
understood something of the best work of the past, who 
loves painting and can write. How many, I wonder, of my 
English contemporaries qualify in all these respects. 

Our most distinguished writer on art, though maybe 
not our subtlest, is Sir Kenneth Clark. But Sir Kenneth, 
whose Slade lectures at Oxford attract, and rightly attract, 
the attention of cultivated people here and abroad, is not 
a critic of current exhibitions. (He is, however, a judicious 
and generous collector of contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture.) Unlike Roger Fry, to whom in some sort he is the 
successor, he does not feel constrained to proclaim his 
enthusiasms week by week and compel the reluctant to 
come and share the feast. Roger Fry was ready at any 
time in any place—between trains in a waiting-room or on 
the top of an omnibus—to testify with a fountain pen to 
the faith that was in him. So doing, he became heroic and 
ridiculous and gave us the best writing on art we have had 
in this country. Sir Kenneth Clark is more circumspect. 

We have other scholars, less famous, though perhaps 
not less acute or erudite, of whom it is not my business here 
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to speak. Only I would ask leave to pronounce the names 
of John Pope-Hennessy and Benedict Nicolson, young men 
of promise, and the name of Allan Gwynne-Jones—part 
critic, part scholar—whose Portrait Painters repays study. 
Of critics proper we have one at any rate of first rank, and 
it happens fortunately that he works for our le ading news- 
paper. Though all contributions to that ancient and formi- 
dable organ of opinion—I speak of the Times, you will 
perceive—are anonymous, I shall be committing no indis- 
cretion if I say what everyone knows: that the critic's name 
is Alan Clutton-Brock. He, assuredly, is acquainted with 
the masters, has appreciated their qualities and_ studied 
their methods; he can tell a hawk from a heronsew—let 
alone a handsaw; he can write, and, incidentally, he paints. 
He differs from the mass of his colleagues in that he has 
been thoroughly well educated; his intellect has been 
trained and his taste improved: and of these advantages 
one result is that he can appreciate not only the works of 
divers and dissimilar periods, which is common enough, 
but dissimilar and contradictory works of his own age. He 
is neither the slave of a doctrine nor the spokesman of 
school. He knows that a picture may have the air of 
masterpiece and yet be empty, or may be like nothing on 
earth yet not in the least original; he knows that a taking 
facade often conceals imbecility, and that new truths can 
be stated in old-fashioned ways. What is more, he not only 
knows but feels; therefore he is not at the mercy of a mode 
or dogma. He judges pictures, not programs. 

Please do not think I am claiming that the Times’ 
critic experiences unfailingly those bewildering emotions 
which completely successful works of art can give, or that 
always he finds words with which to infect the reader with 
his own satisfaction or distress. The critic of whom that 
could truthfully be said has yet to be born. What I claim 
for Clutton-Brock is that he is unusually responsive to 
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Francis Bacon, Painting, 1946, oil and tempera, 
77% x 52”, Museum of Modern Art. 


genuine qualities in works of dissimilar styles, and that 
sometimes he can express what he feels so intelligibly that 
he conveys to the reader some idea of the cause of his emo- 
tion. I claim that his taste is both sure and catholic, that 
his understanding is good, and that he is not easily taken in. 
It is a big claim; and, if it be just, doubtless | am right in 
describing Clutton-Brock as a first-class critic. 

To be respectable, a critic needs less. He need be no 
more than a trustworthy signpost. The man who can be 
relied on to say, “Stop, look,” when there is something to 
look at deserves respect and gratitude; and I think it is 
asking too much to expect that he should never say “Look” 
when in fact there is nothing. A wide-ranging setter who 
may be trusted to miss no game and to mark nothing but 
game is a treasure to a sportsman, and a critic of comparable 
sagacity is something for which no editor has the right to 
hope. We all have our blind spots, whence come sins of 
commission and omission. I insist on these signpost or set- 
terlike duties because too often one hears artists complain- 
ing that critics are of no use to them. “Perhaps they may 
advance our sales,” growl the painters, “but they are 
nowise helpful to our art.” Of course they are not. Critics 
exist not for artists but for the public. As well might fossils 
complain that paleontologists were of no use to them. The 
critic's job does not begin till the artist has finished his. 
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The critic is concerned with the complete work of art: it 
is for him to draw public attention to its excellences or 
defects, or to both, and to explain, if he can, why it 
deserves to be looked at. Should he be exceptionally gifted, 
a critic may persuade the public to share his feelings, that 
is to say he may give us a sense of the picture. It is no part 
of his business to give the artist tips. 

Contributions to the Times and the Times Literary 
Supplement being, as I have said, anonymous, I can do no 
more than attribute to one of our most provocative scholar- 
critics certain articles of importance which appear from 
time to time in the latter. Douglas Cooper is more scholar 
than critic; his erudition is formidable. Though barely 
middle-aged, he has traveled widely and seems to speé ak 
and read with ease the languages of all countries he has 
traversed. Consequently he writes and judges with an 
authority denied to most of his contemporaries. Essentially 
he belongs to the savants; but in the course of his learned 
disquisitions he is apt to let fly sharp, critical comments 
which are perhaps more amusing than judicious. Be that 
as it may, the opinions of so knowing a man are not to 
be neglected. 

Another considerable writer on art whom I find it 
difficult to classify is Raymond Mortimer. That he writes 
well, and more than well, is notorious, and assuredly he 
loves painting; but he writes as an enthusiastic amateur 
rather than as a professional critic. He is a man of pro- 
found culture blessed with a pretty wit, but I do not think 
he would lay claim to exact scholarship. All that he writes 
is worth reading, but as an art-critic I find him a little 
hasty. His first impression is the offspring of happy taste 
and quick apprehension, and he seldom waits for a second. 
From this it follows that the merits of a work whose signi- 
ficance lies in the exact and laborious statement of an 
artist's analysis of appearance are apt to escape him—or so 
I think. He wants the patience to peer and poke and peer 
again. Rarely will he advise you to stop before a picture 
unworthy of attention; but he may not persuade you pain- 
fully to appreciate a good picture that is supe rficially dull. 

Professional painters make poor critics as a rule. 
Sickert, who died some eight years ago and whose writings 
were collected and published in 1947 under the title A Free 
House, is always readable and says interesting things about 
the craft he practiced to admiration. But he is not a good 
critic. Neither is Wyndham Lewis, though he is more 
intelligent and better informed than the bulk of his col- 
leagues. It is true that in a painter’s studio you will some- 
times find a fascinating picture by an unknown artist which 
will make you exclaim, “No critic or Kunstforscher ever 
picked a thing of that sort out of a grubby curiosity-shop 
for seven and sixpence: it took an artist to find that.” Very 
true: the artist's eye is keener than that of the connoisseur, 
his sensibility more exquisite. But that does not make him 
a trustworthy guide, for all that what he has to say about 
pictures and painting may be intense ‘ly interesting. The 
reason why most painters are bad critics is that most paint- 
ers look at pictures by other artists—ancient or modern— 
with one eye on what they are doing themselves. “Does 
that picture by Velasquez or Matisse seem to support my 
present convictions and intentions’ --consciously or sub- 
consciously thinks the artist—“or does it seem to bear out 
what my enemies say? Will it help me in what I am about? 
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Are these fellows on my side? If so, Velasquez and Matisse 
are masters. If not, their reputations have been grossly 
inflated by those dry-as-dust intellectuals, the critics.” 
Probably the most influential critic in England is 
Herbert Read. This I regret. Herbert Read is highly intel- 
ligent and highly educated; he has written charming books 
—not about painting or sculpture, however—and is a poet 
to boot. But he is not a good critic for the simple reason 
that, for anything I see, he has no feeling for the visual arts. 
He finds in them problems on which to sharpen his acute 
and restless intellect. He makes of them pegs whereon to 
hang theories; and those works find most favor in his sight 


John Piper, Rocks Beyond Ogwen Lake, 
1950, gouache, 21 x 26", 
courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 
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Paul Nash, Flight of the Magnolia, 
c. 1945, watercolor, 
courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 
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which make the best pegs. But good pegs are not neces- 
sarily good pictures; and to me many of Herbert Read's 
judgments seem absurd. To make matters worse, when he 
philosophizes, discarding his own admirable English, he 
slips into Germanese. This is always ugly; but as it is often 
incomprehensible as well, art-masters and mistresses and 
newspapermen doing duty as critics find it deeply impres- 
sive: omne ignotum pro magnifico. His disciples under- 
stand little of what he says, but what they do understand 
they repeat assiduously. At any rate they know, or think 
they know, what he likes—abstraction—and what he dislikes 
—naturalism; and thus are they provided with ready-made 
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standards. Now for uneducated men and women com- 
mencing as art-critics, ready-made standards are the indis- 
pensable equipment. 

Having mentioned some half dozen critics and schol- 
ars who, for one reason or another, must be taken seriously, 
I will now say a word about that “mob of gentlemen” (and 
ladies) “who write with ease,” if without much distinction, 
and who by means of articles, lectures and lessons in 
schools disseminate their opinions through the land. But 
first | would like to add to my short list the name of Eric 
Newton. He is handicapped by having to write once a 
week in a space too small for the development of his ideas. 
He has a taste for general ideas; and sometimes it would 
seem as though, having thought one up on Sunday, he spent 
the rest of the week looking for works to support it. That, of 
course, is as unjust as his own comments sometimes are. 
The fact is he needs elbowroom. And if, as I understand, 
he is abandoning journalism, we may hope to have the best 
of his thought before long. Only in books can he find room 
to display his peculiar and valuable talent. 

As for the mob, its besetting vice is ignorance, and 
for this the excuse—the valid excuse—is war. As usual we 
may learn something from France, where, despite the shin- 
ing light of Claude-Roger Marx and of some eminent schol- 
ars—foremost amongst them the venerable Male—the same 
vice is apparent and the same excuse may be urged. Only, 
as war affected the two countries differently, the similar 
consequences are to be accounted for in slightly different 
ways. In France, the story goes—but mind it is no more 
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Victor Pasmore, Nude, 
1941, oil, 24 x 20", 
collection Sir Kenneth Clark. 


than a story—that after the retreat of the German armies, 
when the heroes of the Resistance laid claim, as the reward 
of heroism rather than of ability, to jobs, the most attractive 
went, as they should, to the least inefficient. Well-paid 
posts in the civil service and nationalized industries were 
quickly snapped up. The residual heroes had to content 
themselves with jobs in the museums or with journalism; 
and to the residue of this residue nothing better could be 
offered than a sports column or art-criticism. Unhesitatingly 
those who were given the choice chose sport. Thus the 
refuse of the unwanted, a collection of entirely ignorant 
and unusually stupid but immensely brave young men and 
women, were let loose amongst the pictures. So the story 
goes; it is probably untrue but certainly not insignificant, 
and judging from what I have read in the papers and met 
in the back rooms of galleries, I deem it not quite incredi- 
ble. Anyhow the new race of critics and teachers—some of 
whom may never have looked seriously at a picture in their 
lives—would need a simple, easily applied criterion by 
which to judge contemporary painting. They found one: 
a good picture is a picture that looks like a Picasso; any 
modern picture that does not look like a Picasso is bad. 
Analogous doctrine prevailed in England—for a 
while at least. It is fair to say that as ignorance decreases 
and their stock of references grows, our critics are becom- 
ing a little less limited in their criteria. Also it is fair to 
set forth the young British critic’s excuses. During five 
years he was forbidden to leave these shores, unless sent 
abroad to fight or to serve his country in some less perilous 
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employment. To make matters worse, our national and 
municipal collections were closed, or at least denuded of 
their treasures which, very properly, had been bestowed 
in safety. In 1945 a beginner, unless for some reason he 
had been sent to America during the war, or had served in 
Italy, could have seen next to nothing of the masters. Dis- 
satisfied with their equipment, the more conscientious 
tended, like M. Malraux, to rely on reproductions—a fatal 
thing to do: for the judgments of one who believes that the 
secret of a picture can be revealed in a photograph are to 
be treated by artists and scholars much as the emendations 
of one who writes Greek without accents would be treated 
by Hellenists. Only, whereas people who have no Greek 
accents seldom attempt to edit Sophocles, people who have 
never studied masterpieces in the original are not afraid to 
set up as critics. And ignorance is still the bane of lower- 
class criticism here and elsewhere: ignorance not only of 
what has been done in the past and what is to be seen 
abroad, but ignorance pure and simple. Only the other day 
I caught a young gentleman who writes with astonishing 
assurance in the New Statesman quoting Cézanne’s well- 
known saying, “Monet n'est qu'un oeil, mais quel oeil” and 
translating—“Monet has only one eye.” 

A narrow puritanism, offspring of ignorance, is, | 
fancy, the prevailing characteristic of minor contemporary 
criticism and teaching—and not in England only. The duller 
fellows, rightly unsure of themselves, take refuge in small 
chapels, overpraising artists who belong to their connection 
and dismissing the rest. The baleful influence of sect 
extends even to their appreciation of old masters. For, as I 


Graham Sutherland, Palm and House, 
1947, oil, 43% x 36%", 
courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 





have suggested, every group—and this applies to all coun- 
tries and all ages—has its paragons and bétes noires in the 
past. Such narrowness is always and everywhere regretta- 
ble, of course; but the evil is mitigated when the critic is 
equipped partially at least, to discuss the schools and mas- 
ters he feels it his duty to despise. Unfortunately our 
contemporary dunces have no equipment whatever. Mean- 
while the brighter young people, who also, for all their 
wits, know nothing about painting, eke out their columns 
with a parade of knowledge on other subjects, and devote 
so much space and energy to showing off that they have 
none left to deal with the matter in hand—the pictures. 
This combination of essential ignorance with irrelevant 
information I find peculiarly distressing. Perhaps « block- 
head is preferable to a smart aleck. 

English critics and would-be critics are trying to 
educate themselves, no doubt. They go abroad so far as 
the pittance allowed them by the government will permit. 
They reach Paris, and a few push on to Florence, or even 
to Rome. But they suffer from a bad start; and, besides, 
the spirit of the age is against them. Intellectual standards 
have been lowered. Young people are discouraged from 
being too clever or knowing too much. After all, superior 
intelligence and superior sensibility are superiorities like 
the rest—and, like the rest, galling to inferiors. We live in 
the age of the common man, and the common man does 
not like anyone to possess secrets he cannot share; it 
offends his sense of equality. So, in this brave new world 
where the artist is becoming a slightly suspect civil servant, 
the critic aspires to the status of a welfare-worker. 








Manessier, Winter, 1950, oil, courtesy Galerie de France. 


P ... has not yet had its belle saison. As this is 
written, at the beginning of April, spring is only just be- 
ginning, and the exhibition season, like the good weather, 
runs on until the middle of July. So this can be only a 
partial account of a season’s activity, which with the city 
about to celebrate its 2000th anniversary (on a very re- 
duced budget for settings, pageants and festivities), may 
still produce important events and sudden new names. 
Besides, | am too conscious of the incomplete or unbal- 
anced reports of art in New York that appear in perfect 
good faith in journals here to imagine that I have under- 
stood and properly weighted all the elements of the Paris 
scene. After a dozen years, galleries and reviews—even 
the academies—have changed or are reoriented, and it 
takes time to absorb the meaning of the new directions 
and the new forces. If it is evident that the Left-Bank 
galleries have diminished in number and importance, it is 
not yet plain just what, if anything, has taken their place, 
though the trend to the combination bookstore and gallery 
is not due to economic factors alone. (It is worth noting 
that most of these double-barreled cultural centers spe- 
cialize in “abstract” art, supposedly without “literary” con- 
tent.) And the extent to which in the long run the pur- 
chase program of the Museum of Modern Art will differ 
from that of the old Luxembourg which it replaces is not 
vet clear; it started off in brave fashion, but the differ- 
ences diminish as the record lengthens. (The purchase 
committee is not by any means the museum staff. ) 

Among. the official exhibitions, the small one of 
Cuban art (at the Museum of Modern Art), and the 
large one of the Berlin pictures (at the Petit Palais) pre- 
sented paintings with which the United States is already 
familiar in part. The highlights of the latter, considerably 
less brilliant than the exhibition shown in Washington, 
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were the Flemish panels and the French rococo masters; 
the Italian works were omitted for fear of travel damage. 

The exhibition of Art Sacré (also at the Museum of 
Modern Art) introduced its theme with selections from the 
nineteenth-century masters, but emphasized the religious 
pictures of the recent past. Rouault and Chagall were of 
course heavily represented, as was Gleizes. The progress 
of Léger’s sketches for his mosaics at Assy showed such 
refinement of the original concept that one could have 
wished that his reworking of the original idea had_pro- 
ceeded further. But perhaps chief interest lay in the can- 
vases of Manessier, who is now working almost entirely 
for and with the support of the church. His large, very 
nearly abstract pictures have dignity, coupled with deli- 
cacy and variety. Compared with Rouault, with whose 
bold but simple concepts we are now familiar, they raise 
the old question of whether public art must always be 
obvious at first glance. Each of Manessier’s recent religious 
works has to be looked at carefully before his interpretation 
of the Biblical theme comes through the formal means, but 
it repays its study. 

Paris has been trying to make up to Jacques Villon 
for his long years of neglect, and the reviews of his retro- 
spective at the Museum of Modern Art dwelt lovingly on 
the integrity and sublety of his sustained analytical vision. 
They reversed our time’s usual romantic leanings towards 
an artist's beginnings, and (perhaps partly in self-defense ) 
developed a somewhat sentimental exegesis of the sud- 
denly fused perfection of the work of his last ten years. 
To my eye, here is an artist of impressionable sensitivity 
whose best work, at whatever period, has been done when 
he has been at his freest and least analytic. Thus for 
example his Chantilly (1951) which recalls the jockeys of 
Degas and Gauguin, seems closer to Villon’s real bent than 
the more cubistically angled series at Yale. 

Picasso, Léger, Arp and Masson have all had one- 
man shows this winter. Picasso's gathering of drawings 
and sculpture (all still in his own possession) was, with 
but one or two famous exceptions from the cubist period, 
of the last few years, and showed once again his humor, 
his variety, his monumentality of conception. It was par- 
ticularly striking in carrying over into sculpture (where 
there has been so much talk of truth and appropriateness 
to medium and respect for material) the artist’s complete 
freedom, because complete mastery. Nowhere was there 
the feeling, so often encountered in modern sculpture, of 
the continued, unabsorbed presence of a pre-existent 
material; every piece, from the dressmaker’s dummy to the 
skull, existed only as seen, with no reference to anything 
it had been made out of. That Picasso could afford to 
have all these works cast at his own expense is not negli- 
gible; there has often been a connection between the 
theory of truth to materials and the sculptor’s poverty. 

Jean Arp’s was a less lengthy retrospective, but he 
too, for so long a sensuously puritan artist in stone, was 
working in a variety of materials and giving to his pieces 
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a greater scope of form and near-representation. It is 
tempting to think of what his plasters would become had 
he, too, had less limited resources. 








Neither the Masson nor the Léger exhibitions need 
extended comment here. Masson’s vision of the country- 
side, developed since the war, has been shown in the 
United States. Here it has given him tremendous success. 
This year both the color scale, and the linear sinuosities 
that have their parentage in his own previous style and in 
Van Gogh, have been heightened and result in a division- 
ist intensity that seems more like the pre-war Masson. 
He will 
have a show later this spring at the Maison de la Pensée 
Francaise, the site of Picasso’s exhibition. 
more or less the official Party-line painter, was to have fol- 
i lowed Picasso, but the master objected. Instead, Fouge- 
ron’s show at an elegant, conservative Right-Bank gallery 
was staged in a peculiarly mixed atmosphere, the painter 
signing the classic red-and-black-letter catalogues on a 
t dais flanked by two strong men. The pictures themselves 
were of a harsh and melodramatic realism that in style as 
well as in their story of the “Mining Fields” recalled much 
of our art of the ‘thirties, replacing the heroic optimism 
of official Russian art with a grim determinism. 


i Léger’s Deauville series was in his familiar style. 


Fougeron, now 


i Among the younger artists little has changed since 
last year’s Macazine or Art forum of Paris’ own critics. 
The general trend is undoubtedly still towards abstrac- 
tion, accompanied by the kind of occasional warning, with 
which we too are familiar, of the dangers of an abstract 
academy—a warning not to be neglected, as witness the 
exhibition of the five winners of the Prix Kandinsky. 
pared to its role in the United States, the cubist tradition, 
in the strict sense, plays a stronger part here, the influence 
of Klee and free-form is considerably less. 
| of the northern styles, which pe rhaps not so ironically 
took place during and just after the war, seems to have 
had little lasting effect, and even 
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| “classicism” makes itself felt. The exhibitions of Seigle, 
Vieira da Silva, Giglioli, Ubac and Buffet may also be 
mentioned. 


A word as to the position of American art. From 
the public’s point of view, the United States is the country 
of primitive art, an opinion reinforced by the well-publi- 
cized exhibitions of Grandma Moses and Hirshfield. This 


kind of thing can only strengthen the Parisian’s tendency, 
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Vieira da Silva, The City of Ys, 1950, oil, 
courtesy Galerie Jeanne Boucher. 


with which he nowadays understandably would like to 
to think of the United States as a land 
If the Embassy's 
devoted staff, who work with no funds at their disposal, 


comfort himself, t 
of auto- and tank-producing peasants. 


can do no better than Grandma Moses, they should per- 
haps leave bad enough alone. What is needed is more of 
the kind of modest exhibitions just opened, which con- 
fronts two pictures each of Pollock and De Kooning with 
work of similar calibre and style done in France, such as 
the Riopelle here illustrated. 
of the water- 


Such shows—on both sides 
would do more to demonstrate the interna- 
tionality of modern art, and per contra, the dependence 
of quality upon individual rather than national character, 
and would also do more for American cultural prestige 
than the grand style exhibition which seeks to impose a 
country’s preconceived notion of its art. 


(continued on p. 193) 


Bernard Buffet, Still-life, 1950, oil, 
courtesy Galerie Drovant-David. 
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Two Village Churches of the Andes 





Checacupe, Parish church and bell tower, late 16th century. 


ui is apt to visualize the land of the Incas as a 
barren, wind-swept region, inhabited by a stubborn and 
starving people. A quite different picture unfolds for the 
traveler on his way to Cuzco as he traverses the fertile 
valley of the river Vilcanota through fields of yellowing 
grain and patches of green pasture. Here, before European 
animals were imported, the llama and alpaca grazed. The 
villages of the valley, populated by mestizo and Quechua 
people, energetic and cheerful, lie near the river, and 
strips of cultivated land run up the steep deforested moun- 
tain sides, Checacupe, one such village about sixty miles 
from Cuzco, goes back into prehistoric times and according 
to some sources antedates the Inca régime. Its population 
includes, besides the Quechua, members of the Aymara 
nation, who are numerous in the Lake Titicaca region and 
farther on into present-day Bolivia. 

Francisco Pizarro resided in this village at different 
times, and his second will was dated there June 22nd, 
1539. The name of the able viceroy, Francisco de Toledo— 
one of the few administrators who inspected his realm 
thoroughly—is also connected with Checacupe; by royal 
grant he presented the village and the territory belonging 
to it as an encomienda, a feudal landholding, to the widow 
of his good friend Diego de Silva. In colonial times a 
prosperous gold mine was worked nearby; and even today 
the dance of the Tucumanos commemorates the mule trains 
that kept this region in contact with Bolivia and the 
province of Tucuman, in northern Argentina. 

Small wonder that Checacupe’s parochial church 
mirrors its erstwhile favorable economic position. This 
adobe building lies with its long side on the main square. 
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Its stone portal has simple columns and no figural decora- 
tion. The bell tower stands separate, an arrangement not 
too usual in this region, and the ample raised atrium is 
closed off by an adobe wall. 

All the more striking by contrast is the richness of 
the interior. The walls of the nave are covered with large 
murals in tempera, which are frequently interrupted by 
superimposed retables or by broad paintings on canvas in 
ornately carved and gilded frames. Near the entrance door 
at the end of the nave is an immense wall painting of 
Santiago in battle, which according to some authorities 
dates from about 1700, when the altar at the right was 
constructed. On the other hand it may be as early as the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, at which time the 
whole interior, including the ceiling and painted beams, 
was decorated. The tray ceiling of the apse, in any case, 
would surely seem to survive from this early period. It is 
covered with textile fastened to a reed base, the whole 
smoothed with gesso, and this surface is painted with 
figures which have the character of enlarged book illus- 
trations. Though mudéjar in construction, the beams carry 
decorative portrait medallions in the center. 

About a century later (1690-1700) a refurbishment, 
which brought in the canvases and woodcarvings, re- 
placed the main retable with the one that stands there 
today, though some of its details seem to be of a still 
later date. The amazing skill revealed in the woodcarving 
throughout this interior is especially evident in the main 
altar. Its columns are decorated with garlands of grapes, 
heavy and protruding. Variety is gained by placing the 
statues within niches in the first order and, in the second, 
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Santiago in Battle, 17th century (?), mural on nave wall, Parish church, Checacupe. 


on corbels against an intricate golden grillwork. The crown- 
like baldachins above these figures recall the pulpit canopy 
in the seminary chapel in Cuzco. Paintings on canvas are 
also incorporated into the composition. 

The communion rail presents the figures of the 
Apostles, a poignant reminder of the Last Supper. In some 


medieval churches (such as the Cathedral at Torcello, near 
Venice) the Apostles were depicted on the screen before 
the sanctuary, and they are still to be seen on the iconos- 
tasis in Greek Orthodox places of worship. Apparently 


these figures were later placed on the communion rail in 
European churches, until the renaissance supplanted the 
railings of wood with bronze and marble _balustrades. 
The full series of Apostles on the altar rail of the church 
at Checacupe is probably a unique survival. In the detail, 
Mark with his symbol of the lion is depicted in the center 
right and beside him, Andrew with his cross. On the left 
panel, the gate opening into the sanctuary, the figure is 
that of St. Paul, who sometimes replaces Judas in representa- 
tions of the Twelve. 


Apse ceiling, detail, late 16th century, Parish church, Checacupe. 
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Communion rail, detail, 17th century, Parish church, Checacupe. 


The pulpit hangs like an oriel, suspended from the 
wall. It is entered from a passage through the masonry, 
by means of a small landing. Unusually rich and varied, 
its carving is comprised of elaborate niches and numerous 
columns in various sizes. Its base has the form of a bowl, 
decorated with grotesques. Stylistically this work is closely 
related to the better-known pulpit in the church of San 
Blas in Cuzco, which dates before 1696. It is worthy of 
note that the Indian Juan Tomas Turyu Tupac, whose 
name is often linked with the San Blas pulpit, was born 
in a small village in the vicinity of Checacupe, and that 
a Quechua family of the same name is still living there. 
He is believed to have executed a number of woodcarvings 
in the Checacupe church. Contemporary documents reveal 
that he was an architect and master carpenter, as well as 
a sculptor and a specialist in 
probably included organs. 


“hydraulic works,” which 


in villages of the High Andes which today are 
remote and poor, such artistic wealth was no rarity in 
colonial times. Andahuaylillas lies about thirty miles from 
Cuzco. The famous traveler and archeologist of the nine- 
teenth century, E. George Squier, remarked on the rich 
mountain-locked valleys in this region suggesting the beds 
of former lakes and on the number of extensive haciendas, 
with their comfortable houses enclosed by heavy walls. 

The parish church of Andahuaylillas, founded in 
1580, is said to have been built on the ruins of an Inca 
temple. Today it appears too large for the shrunken popu- 
lation of the village, but in colonial days more people 
and greater prosperity existed here. ¢ ‘onstructed with adobe 
walls and a pitched roof of cane and timber, with a 
separate bell tower of stone, it belongs to a type met 
frequently in the highlands and found also in other, 
widely scattered mission districts. The portal is of brick. 
The four Latin Fathers are painted in the niches, and ; 
monogram of the Virgin—thick with repainting—is over 
the door, above an inscription which seems to contain 
phrases in Quechua, Murals line the second-story gallery, 
which is accessible from the choir loft. 

The interior of the nave is of a simple, barn-like shape 
covered with a sloping roof, its surface plastered over 
and painted; the long supporting beams are not entirely 
mudéjar in their decoration. On the walls are large canvas 
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paintings mounted in wide, lavishly gilded frames with 
crests that reach to the ceiling. There are two pulpits, 
now in disrepair. 

The organ is placed at the front end of one of the 
arms of a U-shaped choir loft. M. A. Vente, a Dutch 
authority on ancient organs, believes that the instrument 
dates from about 1630, or at least within the first half 
of the seventeenth century. He calls attention to the few 
trackers—denoting a small number of keys—as well as to 
their primitive construction. Also, the tall center section 
of the case shows the early type of arrangement with the 
longer pipes in the middle. It is closed by painted canvas 


Pulpit, c. 1700, Parish church, Checacupe. 
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Organ of choir loft, c. 1630-50, Parish church, Andahuaylillas. 


doors, following a tradition that goes back to the gothic 
organ, which had folding wings like a triptych. 

A group of angels adorns the Andahuaylillas organ, 
all playing musical instruments which are in the tradition 
of the seventeenth century. The guitar at the lower left 
has a shorter neck than the European type and resembles 
the native charango, a favorite instrument of the region. 
In its shape the portable harp suggests the native adapta- 
tion which is still the backbone of Indian orchestras in 
the High Andes. The fiddle beside *it seems an invention 
of fantasy, but the bass viol and the lute—in spite of the 
peculiar placement of their sound holes—and the little 
drums are all more or less realistic. 

At the left of the entrance doorway is the door to 
the baptistery, inscribed with the text “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen”—in Latin in the medallion held by putti, 
in Spanish across the painted frieze, and, over the arch, 
in Quechua. A statue of St. Peter stands beside the door. 
Like nearly all of the statues at Andahuaylillas, it is an 
armature figure, made out of the pulp of the maguey or 
century plant, covered with plaster, and dressed in starched 
and painted garments. 

The sanctuary of this church, raised somewhat, is 
set off from the nave by a wide arch, embellished on the 
altar side with clusters and sways of fruit; in the frieze is 
a lively series of putti. A splendid ceiling in the mudéjar 
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manner covers the apse, painted in the clear tones that 
characterize the decoration throughout the building, and 
liberally gilded. Especially striking is the shell that curves 
above the main retable. This retable presents a number 
of unusual motives, notably the baskets holding three 
elements, like thistle blossoms, repeated here again and 
again. Small squares of mirror are composed into an 
arch about the Virgin and above her into a crown-like 
canopy. In style the retable appears to be late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century, and the mirrors were prob- 
ably added somewhat later. 

The sanctuary arch was decorated in 1631 at the 
expense of the parish priest of Andahuaylillas, Juan Pérez 
de Bocanegra. He was a great linguist who published a 
Quechua dictionary, which may account for the inscrip- 
tions in that tongue over the entrance and baptistery doors. 
Probably the beginnings of the rich interior date from 
this period. The earthquake of 1650, however, must have 
caused damage here also and occasioned considerable 
repair—note the crack in the adobe arch. Some of the 
silver objects in the church are dated 1765, whereas the 
wooden screen behind the Coronation group at the top 
of the altar has the following inscription: “Through the 
veneration of an Indian devotee 1843.” 


NOTE: All photographs were taken by Elisabeth Z. Kelemen. 


Upper section of main retable and detail of apse ceiling, 
17th-18th century, Parish church, Andahuaylillas. 
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EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. Lloy AT THE STROZZI 


Nore: At the request of the Studio Italiano della Storia 
dell’ Arte and through the generosity of A. C. Kaufmann, 
Executive Head of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, a com- 
prehensive exhibition of Frank Lloyd Wright's architec- 
ture is now on view at the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence 
and will also be seen in Zurich, Paris, London and Munich. 
Assembled by Oskar Stonorov on a series of portable 
panels accompanied by models, enlarged color trans- 
parencies and the full-scale core of a small residence, the 
exhibition was first shown last January and February at 
Gimbel’s in Philadelphia. A thirty-two page pamphlet 
(reprinted from the January, 1951, issue of the Magazine 
of Building) will be distributed at the exhibition. It con- 
tains Mr. Wright's discussion of seven of his recent build- 
ings, and numerous illustrations, including fifteen color 
photographs by Ezra Stoller. 

An Italian appraisal of the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, in anticipation of this exhibition, was contained 
in the essay by Bruno Zevi, one of his most lucid present- 
day advocates in Europe, published in abbreviated trans- 
lation in the Mi ry, 1950, issue of Macazine or Art. The 
translator of that article, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., has now 
written the following notes on the current exhibition. 


Q, closer look the exhibition of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s work at the Palazzo Strozzi-which might be 
thought an international exchange of urbanities—resembles 
a whirlpool drawing together fragments of civilization and 
history in irresistible homage to human creativity in art. 
Through sixty years of unremitting development, Wright 
has established the humanity of his architecture and the 
creativity of his imagination. The rebel Wright, we can 
see now, has never rebelled except against what he be- 
lieved to be inhuman and unproductive. His architecture 
is strong enough to dissolve old allegiances and set up 
those of its own. 

Although he has belittled the renaissance—especially 
its value for our day—it is Florence, the birthplace of the 
renaissance, which has striven for two years for the honor 
of displaying Wright’s works in one of the clearest monu- 
ments of that period. 

Although he has been outspokenly anti-European 
in war and in peace, though his American patrons number 
hundreds and the little portion of his vast output built 
overseas is in Asia, it is nevertheless Europeans who 
throughout his career have been first to honor Wright 
publicly as a great man: Germans in the second decade 
of the century, the Dutch in the ‘twenties, Englishmen 
in the ‘thirties, and now the Italians. 
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Research and Development Tower of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wisc., completed 1950. 


Although he has generally scorned contemporary 
architects, sometimes tempering his attitude in charm or 
sharpening it on impatience, it is a modern architect 
trained in Europe—principally under Wright's antipode, 
LeCorbusier—who has organized and designed the present 
exhibition with true insight and felicity. 

Although his designs have been exhibited in several 
American museums and he has been honored by established 
professional bodies, and his work mentioned in every 
architectural school, yet it has devolved on two com- 
mercial enterprises—a retail store and a trade magazine— 
to sum up Wright's achievements of sixty years in more 
than a bare historical light at mid-century. 

Under the force of Wright's accomplishment and 
art, unlikely and heterogeneous elements from all over 
the world gravitate into his orbit. Established long since 
as the most sought after and productive single architect 
of his day, his value here at home nevertheless remains 
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Full-scale model of residence shown in current Frank Lloyd Wright exhibition. 


essentially ignored or derogated. Medals and degrees are 
conferred upon him; but his buildings, which have com- 
pelled the homage of the world, are left to wither. Can 
any academic honor, any book, any classroom lecture 
restore to the United States our greatest example of a 
completely equipped office edifice, the Larkin Adminis 
tration Building of Buffalo (1904), destroyed last year? What 
can those who never walked through the spaces of Midw: ay 
Gardens (built 1914, demolished 1923) know of its un- 
paralleled spell? What European capital would allow 
a Farnesina to be treated as the Coonley Estate now is? 
If, as is almost certain, the Robie House is to be destroyed, 
we shall lose more of our artistic heritage than ever we 
sought to buy back at Williamsburg. In Chicago, seat of 
so much of W right’s work besides Midway Gardens and 
the Coonley and Robie Houses, not one of Wright's build- 
ings is protected against negligence or secured against 
change. And we might remember another kind of loss: 
Wright's unexecuted projects—not by all means unexecuta- 
ble. They mark the degrees by which Wright is ahead of 
his world, of even his most daring patrons. 

Last but not least, Wright and the fine arts today: 
What is the relationship of Wright's architecture to paint- 
ing and sculpture? His own most complete answer, Mid 
way Gardens, no longer exists to guide us. But clearly 
Wright has no abiding wish to be a universal artist in 
the renaissance mode. If he had, he would paint and 
carve, and his houses would be full of it. As it is, he fills 
his own homes with oriental sculpture, screens and smaller 
objects; Japanese woodcuts are built into the very walls 
just as the air there is a vehicle not alone for beautifully 
modulated light, but also for frequent showers of music. 

How does it happen that almost no modern art 
has been assimilated to his structures? Wright in fact has 
welcomed art whenever he found it to be both human and 
productive in spirit. His own best decorations bear similari- 
ties to much abstract art; compare the early Léger, Mon- 
drian and the purist artists to Wright's leaded glass window 
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Sculptured figure 

from Midway Gardens, 

Chicago, Ill., 1913; 

destroyed 1923; 

courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


Larkin Administration Building, Buffalo, 
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1904; destroyed 1950. 
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Esplanade, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla., 1940-, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art, photograph P. S$. Guerrero. 


patterns, the Midway Garden murals and figures, and the 
mantle slab of Hollyhock House. 

There is one modern artist, above all, whose work 
would seem to me serenely at home in Wright's architec- 
ture—Paul Klee. His sense of organic growth, of changing 
but eternal productivity, parallels Wright's. I foresee no 
incongruity were one to substitute Klees for all those 
lovely and precise Japanese prints at Taliesin. Though 
Klee has revealed what Wright detests seeing—fear, weak- 
ness and sickness of soul—that is only one side of Klee. 
Much of his work has the same sharp vitality and acid 
wit that Wright admires in Japanese art. If in an improb- 
able dream one could see for a while in Wright's moun- 
Falling Water, the superbly selected Klees 
belonging to Mies van der Rohe, I believe a new per- 


tain lodge, 


spective into the creative art of our time might be won. 
It is this likeness to Klee—in inner force and varied inven- 
tion—that may permit Europeans to understand Wright, 
despite his rebuffs to their heritage and their present work. 
They can see him as unquestionably human and creative, 
the great producer of profound art in a nation proud of 
so much shallower productivity. I wish that we in America 
would rate him the same way. 


NOTE: Unless otherwise indicated, all illustrations are reproduced 
courtesy Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. 
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Perspective view of project for St. Mark's Tower, New York City, 1929. 


Paul Klee, Sheet of Waves, 1934, ink, 12 x 19”, 
private collection, courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 

















LETTER FROM PARIS continued 


Is Paris still the center of modern art? The Ameri- 
can ego would of course like the proper answer to this 
question. It can at least be said that the arts are still 
more natural to France than to the New World. The 
academies and the art students, the large conservative 
exhibitions and galleries form a background as traditional 
and as indispensable as the innumerable restaurants and 
hotels. Arts and artists are an accepted part of the city 
scene, as is shown by such a small example as the exhi- 
bition announcements posted (along with those of thea- 
ters and concerts) on stands and billboards. At present 
the artist has difficulty in finding a studio, but the city 
recognizes his right to one and is preparing to tackle the 
problem in a building program. If it is true that French 
criticism is often more concerned with its own style than 
with its content, at least there is a great deal of it, and it 
is a recognized part of almost all the newspapers, from 
the popular journals with scare headlines to political 
organs of small circulation. At its best—and it is often at 
its best when written by literary men as well as by pro- 
fessional critics—this criticism is first rate. And if there is 
no one outstanding art periodical in Paris today, the 
number of brochures and pamphlets which help to charge 
the atmosphere with art's importance has not sensibly 
diminished, and the number of galleries is as great as ever. 
Yet in spite of all this tilling and watering of the soil 
from which genius is supposed to spring, there seems to 
be less daring in Paris today than among the painters and 
sculptors of the United States. If this is a satisfying 
answer for our national pride, is it not also an embarrass- 
ing one for all of us who in one form or another are merely 
the ticket-takers, the property-men, the scene-shifters and 
the prompters of the artistic spectacle? 


Riopelle, Painting, 1949, oil, Galerie Nina Dousset. 
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Contributors 


AtrreD H. Barr, ]R., Director of the Museum Collections 
of the Museum of Modern Art, is currently at work on a definitive 
monograph on Henri Matisse which will take its place beside the 
author's Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, Cubism and Abstract Art 
and his other invaluable writings on contemporary art. 

Stn KENNETH CLARK, Slade Professor of Fine Art at Ox- 
ford University and member of the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
was director of the National Gallery in London from 1934 to 
1945. He is the author of numerous publications, of which the 
most recent is a monograph on Piero della Francesca. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL was recently awarded the 1951 
service medal of the Photographic Society of America for “ex- 
ceptional services to the cause of photography and particularly 
for outstanding reporting in The History of Photography (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1949) and for effective curatorship of 
George Eastman House.” 

The percipient comments of the dean of English art 
critics, CLivE BELL, have led innumerable readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic to a more appreciative understanding of the art 
of yesterday and today. His Art, first published in 1914 and often 
re printed, is a landmark in the field of conte mporary esthetics. 

As readers of the MAGAZINE OF ArT know, our editor, 
Rosert Gotpwater, who has sent us this report of the current 
art season in Paris, is in France on a Fulbright grant. He is en- 
gaged in research on the Symbolists and will return in the fall. 

PaL KELEMEN’S monumental two-volume Medieval Amer- 
ican Art, A Survey of Pre-Columbian Art will soon be comple- 
mented by the author's forthcoming Baroque and Rococo in Latin 

America, to be published shortly by The Macmillan Company. 

EpGar KAUFMANN, JRr., Director of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's traveling show, “Design for Use, U. S. A.,” is currently 
in Europe in connection with that exhibition, which opened in 
Stuttgart last month. It will be circulated 
abroad in co-operation with the E.C.A. 


leading cities 


Readers are reminded that with this issue the MAGAZINE 
or Art suspends publication until October. 
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Magazine of Art Essay Awards 


The MaGazine or Art regrets to announce that, in the 
opinion of the judges, none of the entries submitted for the second 
annual Essay Awards was deemed worthy of a prize or an honor- 
able mention. For this reason, all awards have been withheld. 


We wish nevertheless to thank those who submitted entries 
for consideration, and especially to thank the judges for the time 
and effort that they devoted to evaluating the essays. The judges 
tor the three fields were: American Art: John 1. H. Baur, Brooklyn 
Museum; George Heard Hamilton, Yale University; Dorothy 
Miller, Museum of Modern Art; Baroque and Rococo: H. W. 
Janson, New York University; Katharine B. Neilson, Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design; Wolfgang Stechow, Oberlin 
College; Design of Useful Objects, Daniel S. ‘Defenbacher, 
Walker Art Center; Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Museum of Modern 
Art; Aline B. Louchheim, the New York Times. We also wish 
to express our appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Hans Knoll of Knoll 
Associates, Inc., New York; Mr. Stanley Marcus of Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas; and The Miller Company of Meriden, 
Conn., for generously offering the award in the last-named field. 


Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

I believe your readers will be interested in some of the 
sequels and consequences of Otto L. Spaeth’s editorial, Fogged 
Screen, published in your February issue—many weeks before 
any other article on the subject appeared in a monthly magazine. 
The editorial deplored the censorship, under Catholic pressure, 
of early Chaplin comedies and of The Miracle, an Italian film 
directed by Roberto Rossellini. Between the writing and actual 
publication of the editorial Cardinal Spellman, bishop of the 
New York diocese, had denounced The Miracle as “vile and 
harmful . . . a despicable affront to every Christian . . . a mockery 
of our faith . . . a vicious insult to Italian womanhood . . . a divi- 
sive act” employing “the technique of the greatest enemy of 
civilization, atheistic communism,” etc., etc. He enjoined Catho- 
lics and “all people with a sense of decency” to boycott the film 
and “unite to change and strengthen Federal and State statutes” 
(New York Times, January 8th). 

Thereupon the Paris Theater in New York, where The 
Miracle was being shown, was picketed by Catholic War Vet- 
erans, performances were interrupted by anonymous threats of 
bombing and, for the first time in its history, the theater was 
charged with a breach of fire regulations, Lieutenant Edward 
Coughlan serving the summons. Late in December, as stated 
in the editorial, New York’s License Commissioner, Edward T. 
McCaffrey, a Bronx Democratic politician and former State Com- 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans, had temporarily forced 
The Miracle from the screen by threatening the theater with 
cancellation of its license. The film was reinstated temporarily, 
thanks to court action, but in spite of protests of the Protestant 
clergy and various lay groups, it was finally banned on February 
16th by the Board of Regents, which as the supreme educational 
authority in New York State considered that it had the power 
to reverse the action of the State Education Department’s Divi- 
sion of Motion Pictures in originally granting the license. This 
was the first time that a film license, once granted, had been re- 
voked. Catholic pressure also prevented the Radio City Music 
Hall from acting as host to the New York Film Critics on the 
occasion of their publicly announcing their award to Ways of 
Love, of which The Miracle was a part, as the “best foreign- 
language picture of the year.” On February 16th, the day The 
Miracle was banned the second time, a council of the Knights 
of Columbus accompanied by their chaplain, Father Finnegan, 
marched on a Queens theater and forced the withdrawal of an- 
other film, Vittorio de Sica’s Bicycle Thief, on the patently ab- 
surd charge that it “glorified a thief.” Unlike The Miracle, The 
Bicycle Thief is a masterpiece. 

When the February Macazine or Art was published, 
both the New York Times and the Herald Tribune, which had 
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already printed editorials against the suppression of The Miracle, 
quoted at length from Mr. Spaeth’s statement. The whole article 
was printed in toto with enthusiastic commendation in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the ADA World, monthly magazine of Americans 
for Democratic Action. The April issue of Harper's Magazine, in 
its own long editorial, remarks, “In fact the most eloquent and 
persuasive comment . . . appeared in the MAGAZINE OF ART... . 
It came from Otto L. Spaeth, Director of The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, past president of the Liturgical Arts Society, and 
delegate to the First International Congress of Catholic Artists 
in Rome last year.” 

The April Atlantic Monthly also published an extended 
analysis of The Miracle affair, but of even greater significance 
are two long articles in Catholic papers. The Cormmonweal of 
March 16th published “The Catholic as Philistine” by William 
P. Clancy of the University of Notre Dame, who notes that “A 
group of Catholics, headed by Mr. Otto L. Spaeth, president of 
The American Federation of Arts, gave The Miracle unanimous 
approval as a deeply moving, prosoundiy religious film.” Pro- 
fessor Clancy states that he is “profoundly disturbed” by “cru- 
sades which we feel can result only in great harm to the cause 
of religion, of art, and of intelligence. . . . These appeals to mass 
hysteria, these highly arbitrary invocations of a police censorship 

. . are a most deplorable violation of the human spirit. . . . The 
end result, in each case, has been a semi-ecclesiastical McCarthy- 
ism with its appeal to prejudice. . . . It is a spectacle which many 
of us, as Catholics, can view only with shame and repulsion, for 
we know that neither art nor prudence, religion nor country, in- 
telligence nor morality can be served by such means. . . . If art 
and the integrity of the artist mean anything at all, they mean 
that final judgment on them must be reached quietly, prayerfully 
and intelligently by those who are morally, intellectually, and 
aesthetically qualified to speak on them.” 

On March 22nd the Catholic Messenger, a diocesan news- 
paper published by Bishop R. L. Hayes in Davenport, Iowa, de- 
voted a whole page to the suppression of The Miracle and The 
Bicycle Thief. Its film critic, Frank Getlein, deplores the kind 
of censorship imposed by the Catholic Legion of Decency and 
asserts that the Paris Theater “consistently shows better, and, 
for that matter, more overtly Catholic, films than any of the big 
houses in the Times Square area, the gaudy palaces specializing 
in wholesome and harmless, odorless, colorless, tasteless, lifeless 
native American fare.” 

The Catholic Messenger concludes: “The worst point 
about this whole affair—the bitter personal attacks on Rossellini, 
the violence and threats of bombing, the madness in Queens— 
is that once again the Church has been viciously misrepresented, 
and, as so often, by the spokesmen of the Church themselves. 

“Christ wants the free love of all men; so often, as here, 
Christians demand the unwilling conformity of all. The Church 
is the Religion of Love. So often it seems to speak with the 
voice of hatred.” 

On May 7th the New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Third Department, reconvenes in Albany. It will con- 
sider the argument in the brief filed by the film’s distributor, 
Joseph Burstyn, Inc., and the New York City Civil Liberties 
Committee and the National Council on Freedom from Censor- 
ship (affiliates of the American Civil Liberties Union) as friends 
of the court, that the action of the State Board of Regents in 
revoking the license of The Miracle on the ground “that it is 
sacrilegious would be to violate the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments of the Constitution.” These amendments concern the sepa- 
ration of church and state, religious liberty, and freedom of 
speech and press. The film’s distributor and the affiliates of the 
American Civil Liberties Union have expressed their intention 
of carrying the case on up to the Supreme Court, if necessary. 

On Wednesday evening, May 9th, at 8.15 p.m. the Na- 
tional Council on Freedom from Censorship is holding a meeting 
at Town Hall in New York on “Freedom vs. the Censors.” There 
will be speakers representing films, publishing, radio, theater and 
art. All persons interested in this problem are invited to attend. 


ALFRED H. Barr, JR. 
New York City 
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Sir: 

Since the MaGazine or Art has shown a pioneering in- 
terest in films on art, being the first regularly to review such films 
as well as issuing the long-needed Guide to Art Films, 1 believe 
that you and your readers will be interested in learning of the 
activities of Film Advisory Center. Recently formed by a circle 
of able and devoted people on both sides of the Atlantic, this 
non-profit organization re presents a new and significant force in 
the cultural interchange of creative motion-picture work. It has 
long been recognized that relatively few of the achievements of 
non-fiction film makers are ever seen outside their continent of 
origin, whether that be Europe or America. The Center seeks 
to change this situation by discovering new audiences for these 
eat by publicizing and emphasizing their special merits and 
vy stimulating their distribution. The Center does not act as 
distributor or exhibitor, but imports and sponsors selected films 
which its Advisory Council, Board of Consultants and co-operat- 
ing organizations judge worthy of this special attention. Sponsor- 
ship by Film Advisory Center includes pre-determination of 
audience as well as promotional and informational services to 
help the films achieve their maximum audience in this country. 

The Vice-Chairmen of Film Advisory Center are Theodore 
Rousseau, Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Arthur Knight, film critic of the Saturday Review of Literature; 
and Francis Brennan, art advisor to Henry Luce, publisher of 
Time and Life. The Advisory Council and Board of Consultants 
include William Wells, formerly with the United Nations Film 
Board; Jean Benoit-Lévy; Lewis Jacobs; H. W. Janson of New 
York University; Vera Falconer of Scholastic Magazine, Aline B. 
Louchheim of the New York Times; and other experts in the 
fields of films and art. 

In order to introduce the work of this group to the press 
and the public, the Film Advisory Center is planning a special 
invitation program of new European art films to be held in the 
auditorium of the Museum of Mode mm Art on Thursday evening, 
May 3rd. Speakers include Benjamin Cohen, Assistant ‘Secretary 
General in charge of the Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, and James Johnson Sweeney, writer and art 
critic. We hope that this evening will give impetus to a venture 
which we believe can make a vital contribution to the interna- 
tional exchange of culture and of ideas through film. We are 
eager to ascertain the amount of interest that exists in this type 
of film and would welcome your readers’ comments. 

Ropert FLAuerty, Chairman, 
Film Advisory Center, 112 East 36th Street, New York 


Film Review 


An Experience in Cubism, written by Rodolfo Sonego, directed 


by Glauco Pellegrini, photographed by Antonio Schiavinotto, - 


produced by Geo Taparelli. Art director Renato Guttuso. Music 

by Luigi Dalla Piccola. 35 mm; black and white; sound; 1 reel 

(11 min.). Available from Lux Film Distributing Corporation, 

1501 Broadway, New York 18; apply for rates. 

This film does not purport to present cubism historically 
but to expound the point of view of the present-day artist working 
within the cubist idiom—using the term cubism as rather broadly 
applicable to certain phases of abstraction. It opens with an 
exhibition of works by Renato Guttuso, who served as art director 
of the film, and shows the unfavorable reactions of the man in 
the street to what strike him as meaningless distortions. The film 
then seeks to clarify for the spectator the reasons for these de- 
formations or transformations of reality, using as principal exam- 
ples Guttuso’s own painting. It closes with a plea that the public 
try to understand the artist, who for his part “should renounce 
his excessive intellectualism, while the public should not force 
the artist to compete pointlessly with photography.” The film 
thus represents Guttuso’s former middle-of-the-road attempt to 
reconcile representation and abstraction before his almost total 
commitment to social realism, as discussed by Mr. Sam Hunter 
in his article, “Two Contemporary Italians: Guttuso and de 
Chirico,” in the November, 1950, issue of MAGAZINE or Arr. 

That the argument in favor of cubism is based on Guttuso’s 
painting constitutes one of the chief weaknesses of the film. The 
artist’s considerable reputation in his own country would tend 
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to charge his exposition with an added significance for Italian 
audiences; outside Italy, however, his work inevitably appears 
derivative in comparison with such titans as Braque or Picasso, 
some of whose paintings flash across the screen only momentarily. 
If the naive spectator is to be persuaded to accept cubism on 
its own merits, it is certainly unfortunate that the examples used 
in the argument should be second-rate or, in fact, anything but 
the best. 

On the other hand, certain things may be said in the 
film’s favor. Its theme—an attempt to convince a public hostile 
to modern modes of expression—invites comparison with What 
Is Modern Art? (Princeton Film Center, 2 reels, color, sound). 
But if the Italian film lacks the advantages of color and of the 
outstanding paintings from the Museum of Modern Art utilized 
as examples in the American-made film, neither does it suffer 
from the latter’s rather banal dialogue and its tasteless device 
of using a pretty photographer's model as interlocutor. An Ex- 
perience in Cubism, excellently photographed in black and white, 
skilfully exploits a variety of cinematic possibilities, relying 
primarily, as it should, on such means to present its thesis and 
rightfully relegating commentary and incidental music to sub- 
ordinate roles. (Unfortunately this is still the exception rather 
than the rule in art films.) Angle-shots are used effectively to 
demonstrate that linear perspective is only a convention which 
familiarity has made acceptable; visual contrast is provided by 
alternating shots of a farmhouse, a white ox, a girl, as they 
appear in nature and as they are transferred to the painting; 
the artist’s hand is seen sketching on the canvas; animation is 
used to show cubes or multiple aspects of the human figure 
superimposed or dissolving into one another. Within its limita- 
tions, this is a straightforward and well-made film. 


HELEN M. FRANC 


Book Reviews 


A. £. Popham and Johannes Wilde, The Italian Drawings of 
the XV and XVI Centuries in the Collection of His Majesty the 
King at Windsor Castle, New York, Oxford (Phaidon), 1950. 
390 pp., 177 plates, 226 figs. $12.50. 


Walter Friedlaender, ed., The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, 
Catalogue Raisonné; Part Il: History, Romance, Allegory 
(Studies of the Warburg Institute, Vol. V, 2), London, Uni- 
versity of London, 1949. 129 pp., illus. $15. 


During the war, the drawings from Windsor and from 
the British Museum were together in the National Library of 
Wales at Aberystwyth. The new volume of the Windsor series 
and Mr. Popham’s catalogue of the Italian drawings in the 
British Museum (also published last year) are fruit which is 
all the richer for the confrontations made possible by that refuge. 
Mr. Popham, aided especially by Johannes Wilde on the Michel- 
angelo drawings, also acknowledges assistance from Friedrich 
Antal and Philip M. R. Pouncey. He includes in his introduction 
a rather severe little lecture on connoisseurship, as it is exercised 
and must be exercised in such a catalogue as this. “If the actual 
handling of one drawing is demonstrably the same as that of 
another, both must be by the same artist, however inferior the 
one is to the other,” says he, and “It is often said or implied that 
an undefinable faculty called ‘a sense of quality’ is an over- 
riding consideration in the attribution of a drawing.” Modestly 
he adds, “I am far from satisfied with the division into schools 
of the anonymous drawings.” 

The Leonardo drawings published fifteen years ago by 
Sir Kenneth Clark are almost matched by the superb Windsor 
series of Michelangelos and the only slightly less noble group of 
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Raphaels. For the knowledge of the mannerists the royal col- 
lection is likewise of prime weight: the new catalogue reproduces 
a wonderful scattering of kinds and qualities, from some rather 
squirming trifles of Francesco Salviati and Figino to some un- 
expectedly grand compositions by Passarotti and Tibaldi and 
even that same Salviati. The late Sienese come out especially 
well. The illustrations are generous: the full-page plates grouped 
ahead of the critical section are arranged with great skill in 
mise-en-page, roughly by schools, and roughly chronologically 
within school, but more importantly as a sort of flowing, leading 
arrangement for the eye of the reader. There are some good con- 
frontations: a Baroccio and a Taddeo Zuccaro composition, large 
figures by Siciolante and Muziano, a Daniele da Volterra Seated 
Apostle and Giulio Romano’s fine study of a nude for a Stoning 
of St. Stephen. 

A couple of drawings with surprising resemblances to 
Palma Giovane are convincingly attributed to Girolamo da Carpi 
and Giuseppe Porta (Salviati), and thus help to clear the still 
confused boundaries of Palma. The cataloguing of such a collec- 
tion was a real labor, for only the great names and the Floren- 
tines had been worked over systematically. The royal collection 
has not been so readily accessible as more truly public and metro- 
politan ones, and thus the accumulation of scholarly exercise on 
the drawings has not been so great. 

Several important discoveries are to be applauded: a fine 
Signorelli study, a double-sided Fra Bartolommeo sheet, a double- 
sided Raphael of the earliest Roman years, a modest but fine 
Mantegnesque composition, a fine altarpiece design close to 
Alvise Vivarini, a Bronzino, and a very queer Girolamo Genga 
fragment which is completed by another in the Ambrosiana. A 
copy after Michelangelo helps to confirm Vasari’s statement that 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s famous Flagellation of Christ was based 
on a small drawing by Michelangelo; the copy is given to Giulio 
Clovio. Then there is a very handsome modello given justly to 
Girolamo da Treviso. 

The only item with which this review would take issue is 
the Battle of Naked Men (No. 27, pl. 6) given to Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. “I see no reason,” says Popham, “for regarding it as 
a copy, though it has nowhere hitherto been admitted as an 
original.” It is quite true that the drawing has not the characteris- 
tics of a copy, but it seems to me psychologically petty and 
infantile, without the real ferocity and paradoxical nobility of 
the drawn and engraved Battles of Naked Men. These figures are 
soft and squatty, of different physical type and canon of pro- 
portions from the others. The Windsor piece also seems to me 
to lack the strong emphatic feeling, the masculine character 
and the maniera (in the sense of the classical dance vocabulary ) 
of the Uffizi Adam, mentioned by Mr. Popham in comparison. 

The printing is up to the high standard of the Windsor 
series. The photographs by Alfred Carlebach are reproduced in 
halftone; the disposition of the small figures in the text is good. 

Dr. Friedlaender’s plates are collotypes, printed on a very 
heavy white mat-surfaced paper, and they are not half so legible 
as the Popham plates just mentioned; indeed, they do not give 
so good an impression as the collotypes of the first Poussin vol- 
ume, which were on gray mounts in a portfolio. 

In every other respect the book is admirable. I wish a 
little that there were a general introduction, but even in his 
first volume Dr. Friedlaender spent only fifteen hundred words 
on preface and got to business at once. The new volume will 
presumably be followed by one or two more devoted to land- 
scapes and mythology. Some acquaintance on the reader’s part 
with the author’s earlier work on Poussin is taken for granted. 
The choice of subject rather than date as a basis for the catalogue 
raisonné stresses the iconological changes in the painter’s mind, 
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his tendency to simplify and classicize more and more with the 
years, his approach to bas-relief in composition. Yet the clear 
differences between his rather jabby line and strong shading- 
wash in the early drawings and the trembling line and large 
scale of his later ones are pretty constantly visible. As Poussin’s 
drawings are almost exclusively compositions, the development 
of the total design and the relation of drawing to painting are 
more important and interesting in his case than problems of 
draftsmanship per se. But the authors are properly severe about 
questions of autograph, their reasons being brief and clear. 

One is inclined to think at first that this is a very slight 
book, and to ask, “Why couldn't they have put all the rest of 
the drawings in here and finished the job that the religious 
subjects began?” It turns out that the critical apparatus is so 
economically handled, austere and pithy as to reduce the bulk 
of the volume and to fit very well with Poussin himself, whose 
drawings (more than those of any old master except Rembrandt) 
cannot be described as pretty or discursive. An occasional one 
is elegant, but they are normally brusque, stenographic, power- 
fully suggestive. 

Let us hope for an early completion of this valuable work. 

WINSLOW AMES 
Springfield, Missouri 


American Processional: The Story of Our Country, Washington, 
National Capital Sesquicent ial C ission and The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, 1950. 270 pp., 311 illus. $3.25. 





To mark the one hundred and fiftieth year of Washing- 
ton as the home of our federal government, Hermann Warner 
Williams, Jr. and his associates in the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
assembled over three hundred prints and paintings which told 
the American story—a “pictorial cavaleade” of four centuries. 
This book contains a catalogue of the exhibition (shown from 
July to December, 1950); but most of its pages are given to 
the reproduction of two hundred of the pictures, with an his- 
torical essay by Elizabeth McCausland. 

A similarly comprehensive exhibition, “Life in America,” 
was offered in 1939 by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Its 
emphasis was upon manners and customs, and most of its paint- 
ings were therefore portraits, landscapes and genre pictures 
which showed how Americans looked, dressed and acted in their 
environment. The recent Corcoran show was more sharply 
focused on specific national events and important issues. If its 
artistic quality as a whole was lower than that of the earlier 
show, it was because subject and accuracy were the primary 
bases for selection, and because historical comprehensiveness 
required a certain number of battles, surrenders, conferences, 
White House receptions and Presidential deathbeds. Many 
items, none the less, had artistic as well as illustrative impor- 
tance: a Sebastiano del Piombo Columbus, Peale’s Exhumation 
of the Mastodon, George Harvey’s view on the Erie Canal; 
Homer's Skirmish in the Wilderness. Small galleries and private 
collectors loaned works, often by relatively unknown men, 
which, for the student of American art, were the most rewarding 
feature of the occasion: a Jarvis portrait of Tom Paine; a de- 
lightful interior view of the second St. Philip's Church at 
Charleston by Thomas Middleton; and an extraordinary Battle 
of Gettysburg by John Richards. 

Miss McCausland’s text not only provides continuity for 
the illustrations but summarizes the meaning of events. It is, in 
its own right, a brilliant short history of the American people, 
solidly documented, and written with a terse vigor which sets 
the pace for American Processional. 

Oxtver W. LARKIN 
Smith College 
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by Kenneth F. Bates. Practical for the beginner, an authoritative reference work 
for the experienced craftsman—here is the full story of the unusual, beautiful 
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“The reasons for Sirén’s 
success as an interpreter 
of Chinese art have never 


demonstrated than 
these twin volumes.” 


— Alexander Soper, 





been more attractively 
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OSVALD SIREN’S 


GARDENS 
of CHINA 


“In more than thirty years 
of publishing in the field of 
Chinese art, Osvald Sirén has 
touched on most phases of his 
huge subject . . . His works... 
stand out as solid rocks of refer- 
ence in the sea of words that 
have flowed from the pens of 
lesser men. This new volume 
... he handles with the facility 
and charm one has come to 
expect from long experience.” 
—John A. Pope (Freer Gallery 

of Art), MAGAZINE OF ART 


9, x 12 in., 363 pages, 289 illustrations— 
including 219 plates, 11 


CHINA AND 


GARDENSof EUROPE 


of the Eighteenth Century 


“Dr. Sirén’s take-off point in 
this volume is the wave of 
Chinese influence that swept 
through Europe during the 
eighteenth century . . . His book 
is a scholarly, serious examina- 
tion into both the sources of the 
influence and the effect.” 

—Joseph Henry Jackson, 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“Dr. Sirén has done an out- 
standing piece of work in this 
discussion of Chinese influences 
on landscape design; the illus- 


9, x 12 in., 452 pages, 281 illustrations— 
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“Required reading . . . With 
our contemporary landscape de- 
sign in a period of changing 
concepts, it is most timely to 
examine the theories which 
have produced such obvious 
and satisfying beauties for an- 
other culture . . . A book to 
revisit many times.” 


— ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
“Sympathetic, well documen- 

ted, beautifully illustrated.” 
—ARTIBUS ASIAE 


in color—boxed. $30 


trations [ reproductions of vari- 
ous drawings by Adelcrantz, 
Piper, and others, as well as the 
photographs by the author] are 
of a quality seldom attained in 
American publications even of 
this monumental character.” 
—Bremer W. Pond, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


“Should be read by everyone 
interested in that phenomenon 
we call architectural taste.” 

—Christopher Tunnard, 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
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Erwin ©. Christensen, The Index of American Design, New 
York, Macmillan, 1950. 229 pages, 378 illus. in black and 
white and color. $15. 


The publication of this book will do much to bring home 
the importance and breadth of the collection of the Index of 
American Design, one of the most worthwhile and far-reaching 
of the WPA projects, now housed in the National Gallery in 
Washington. Mr. Christensen’s present treatment of this ma- 
terial is readable, sufficiently scholarly and most attractively 
presented with the emphasis where it should be, on the illustra- 
tions, most of them in color and very competently reproduced. 

The author could have chosen several ways to present 
the vast collection in his care. To have made it more inclusive 
would have made the book too much a catalogue, to have docu- 
mented it further, too much a specialized work of scholarship, 
and to have attempted a stylistic analysis of the material would 
perhaps have been inappropriate for a book whose purpose is 
to present as effectively as possible to as large a group as pos- 
sible the artistic wealth of the collection together with its his- 
torical and social connotations. 

It remains for a later, more specialized publication to 
take greater advantage of the reservoir of data which accompan- 
ies each rendering of the objects chosen to be recorded by the 
Index when it was in existence as a project—data acquired by 
research into “local history of crafts, personal history of crafts- 
men. . . personal anecdotes related to these, local conditions 
bearing on the development of crafts, and any detailed items of 
interest relating to the objects or materials themselves,” to use 
the words of the Index of American Design Manual (1938). 
But one thing, perhaps, could have been done in the present 
publication: the more extensive application of certain standards 
or methods of stylistic analysis to distinguish quality and to help 
determine authorship and provenance. Objects with genuine 
folk vitality, for instance, are shown together with those which 
manifest the decay or dilution of more conventional or acad- 
emic types. 
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A word should be said about the illustrations. I wonder 
how many readers will at first realize that each one of them is a 
reproduction of an original watercolor drawing. As Mr. Chris- 
tensen himself says in his preface, the real creators of the book 
are the artists who made the renderings. Fine as the reproduc- 
tions are in general effect, no one until he has seen an original 
can fully appreciate the extraordinary quality of precise and 
sensitive observation which went into most of the plates. Some 
of the drawings, such as the magnificent figurehead Commodore 
Perry, done by Elizabeth Moutal, a supervisor of the Massa- 
chusetts project, have the sensitivity and appreciation of ma- 
terial, form and design which a great musical performer has for 
the composition he is interpreting. Some of these works seem 
almost in the tradition of Harnett, Sheeler and Wyeth in their 
peculiar quality of absorption by the artist in the object that he 
is rendering. 

Valuable parts of the book are the useful selected bib- 
liography and the introduction by Holger Cahill, long National 
Director of the Federal Art Project of which the Index was a part. 

SAMUEL M, GREEN 
Wesleyan University 


Monroe Wheeler, Soutine, New York, Museum of Modern Art 
(distributed through Simon and Schuster), 1950. 116 pp., 75 
illus., 10 in color. $3.95. 


I do not seek; I find,” Picasso once said. Soutine, on 
the other hand, has always sought; he has searched arduously 
and desperately. There is no human drama in the work of 
Picasso—not even in Guernica, that celebrated and miraculous 
expressionist composition; and the estheticizing humanism of 
the blue and rose periods already lets us foresee what the role 
of man was to be in the later work of the inventor of cubism. 
It is natural, therefore, that the art of Soutine should strike 
one more painfully and arouse in the spectator a_ tragic 
admiration. 

Certainly in comparison with the immense output of 
the Spanish artist, the work of the Jewish painter of Smilo- 
vitchi is slight. Obviously in his beautiful book, Soutine, pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art, Monroe Wheeler has 
not reproduced all the artist’s paintings, because he was 
writing a book, an excellent monograph, and not a catalogue 
raisonné. But ten, twenty or even fifty additional reproductions 
would add nothing, except perhaps the other versions of the 
Carcass of Beef. 

I have not mentioned Picasso merely for the sake of 
contrasting this more facile creator of the first half of the 
twentieth century with the more tragic and human Soutine, 
about whose art and life Mr. Wheeler has said with great 
precision and insight all that there is to be said. I believe 
that this. is the first time that the influence of Tintoretto and 
El Greco on the work of Soutine has been mentioned—an influ- 
ence more considerable than that exerted by Rembrandt, the 
only one generally taken into consideration by the majority of 
critics. The Italian element in Soutine is more profound than 
that which Eugenio d’Ors has recognized in Picasso, and we 
should be grateful to Mr. Wheeler for having pointed it out. 
Soutine used to speak to me with filial respect of Rembrandt, 
whereas Italy excited him. His love for Italy was completely 
mingled in him with that of his own youth, even though he 
used to like to make fun of us, as Mr. Wheeler rightly recalls. 

I have mentioned Picasso principally because I believe 
that the moment has come in which to express my doubts of 
those who would force us to choose between Picasso and 
Soutine—as though if one were right, the other must inevitably 
be wrong, and vice versa. To me it seems that they are both 
right. And especially, thinking of later developments, it seems 
to me that each of them in accordance with his own sensibility 
closes the cycle of man—which for Picasso is the great repre- 
sentation of the universe, and for Soutine, on the other hand, 
the great expression of the tragedy of existence. 

In the end abstract art, like the Deluge, submerges 
everything. But Picasso and Soutine are safe within the Ark. 

G. pt SAN LAZZARO 
Paris, France 
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Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, French Eighteenth-Century 
Painters, New York, Oxford (Phaidon), 1948. 418 pp., 100 
plates. $2.50. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, Lucrezia Borgia, New York, Oxford 
(Phaidon), 1948. 353 pp., 112 plates. $2.50. 


Eugéne Fromentin, The Masters of Past time, New York, Ox- 
ford (Phaidon), 1948. 377 pp., 100 illus. $2.50. 


Here are three more Phaidon items published in the same 
year and priced at $2.50. Each includes one hundred illustra- 
tions. As always, the Phaidon Press presents beautiful. book- 
making, scrupulous annotation and high editorial discrimina- 
tion. Its items are unique in modern art publication. 

Chronologically the Goncourt book comes first (1859). 
There are six essays respectively on Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, 
La Tour, Greuze and Fragonard. Just as the Goncourts’ Woman 
of the Eighteenth Ce ntury was filled with allusions to painting, 
conversely this book is filled with historical anecdote. Perhaps 
more than anyone else, these brothers united sound detailed 
documentation with a nervous sensory reaction to painting, the 
whole expressed in a style that still holds its own. A ve ry few 
samples of their “manner” must suffice: “Wishing to describe 
a great masterpiece by Fragonard, it occurred to Diderot to 
imagine it as in a dream. He could not have done better; Fra- 
gonard was the master of a dream world. His painting is a 
dream—the dream of a man asleep in a box at the opera.” Or: 
“Greuze’s pride had a kind of immodest innocence, a kind of 
insolent candor which were disarming.” Or: “Everything in La 
Tour’s character was mixed, petty vanity and proper pride, 
passion and cunning, quackery and generous honesty; he com- 
bined a Voltairian gentlemanliness with a middle-class attitude 
like Chardin’s. . . .” 

Mr. Ironside is all too modest concerning his translation; 
only Ralph Roeder in Woman of the Eighteenth Century has 
done better by the fabulous brothers. 

Like Goethe before him and Nietzsche after, 
was attracted by Mediterranean culture. His whitewashing of 
Lucrezia Borgia (1874) opposed the romantic conception of 
her as a vicious monster. Gregorovius was a poet, but he was 
mainly an historian who, with German thoroughness, turned up 
hundreds of Italian documents in the course of writing his 
thirteen-volume History of Medieval Rome. Documents are 
used plentifully; Gregorovius tells his story in unbiased and 
straightforward style, but at no moment does that story (on 
what a fascinating subject!) come alive as do the pages of 

Gibbon, Macaulay and Trevelyan among historians, or those of 
the Goncourts and Fromentin as art critics. 

Mr. Ironside begins his preface to the Goncourts’ book 
with the statement that “final judgments of art criticism must 
always be literary judgments.” Fromentin, like the Goncourts, 
was a great writer; famed as he was as a painter of the African 
desert, he was also a great novelist. His Dominique is one of 
the finest of nineteenth-century novels. His Masters of Past Time 
( (1876, the year of his death) is, as surely as the Goncourt book, 

i literary masterpiece in its own right, regardless of subject 
nance. Surveying Rubens mainly but also Van Dyck, Potter, 
De Hooch, Ruysdael, Cuyp, Rembrandt, Hals and countless 
others, he makes fre quent comparisons with French painting, 
in a style which he may not have invented but which he used 
with brilliant effect. It consists in a vocabulary more often ap- 
plied to literary works than to paintings—a transposition, as it 
were, which makes the rules, principles or impressions he sets 
down applicable to both letters and art. I think it was Schérer 
who first pointed this out; it still holds utterly true. 

Jacogues Le CLERcQ 
Queens College 


Gregorovius 
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Graham Sutherland, introduction by Robert Melville, London, 

Ambassador, 1950. Unpaged, 27 text illus., some in color 

+ 70 plates in black and white and color. $9.50. 

Since roughly 1930, when he abandoned his career as a 
printmaker in the tradition of bucolic romanticism founded by 
Samuel Palmer, Graliam Sutherland has slowly emerged as an 
outstanding figure in the vigorous contemporary British schoo! 
of painting. Inspired by native sources—Bk ike, Palmer, the 
later Turner, the illustrations of Paul Nash, the drawings of 
Henry Moore—and by such foreign ones as the medieval schools 
of Macedonia and Mistra, the works of Griinewald, Cranach, 
Seurat and Picasso, Sutherland has evolved a close-up, animistic 
imagery based on natural forms, as remarkable for its subtlety 
of color as for its emotional acuity. Indeed, his pictures of the 
past decade constitute a high point in that plastic intensification 
of nature’s enigmatic details which characterizes much of the 
newer English painting. 

The monograph on Sutherland at hand, though it leaves 
much to be desired as to design, has numerous color plates as 
well as many in black and white. It gives adequately the flavor 
of Sutherland’s art. And the book’s foreword by Robert Mel- 
ville is far more than adequate. In an era when most ess: iys OD 
living artists seem to have been written on meatless days, Mel- 
ville’s prose is lively, perceptive, convinced, at times downright 
eloquent. I will give you one brief example. In describing the 
picture called Chimére, in which a strange, insect-like form 
looms forward against a rich background, Melville writes: “It 
is a powerful picture, and the great drench of resonant dark- 
pink light in which it is bathed has a kind of cavernous roar 
which is unforgettable.” Perhaps one must have studied Suth 
erland’s art to understand how apt is the phrase “cavernous 
roar.” But the text abounds in sentences of comparable deft- 
ness. It can be read with enjoyment and profit, both by those 
who know Sutherland’s painting well and by those who are 
just beginning to nod to it pleasurably in New Bond and 
Fifty-seventh Streets. 

James THrauu Sosy 
Farmington, Conn. 
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Renoir, text by Walter Pach (Library. of Great Painters Series), 
New York, Harry N. Abrams, 1950. 126 pp., 19 gravures, 
50 color plates. $10. 


Books about the great impressionists and post-impression- 
ists pour forth, mostly little more than albums of a few color- 
plates with a short introduction. This is a much better book, 
with twenty-nine pages of general text by someone who knows 
the subject, with fifty generally excellent color reproductions 
of paintings from 1864 to 1919 and nineteen monochrome illus- 
trations of drawings and sculpture in the text. They include 
many of the great masterpieces: the Widener Collection Dancer, 
the Loge, the Choquet, the Louvre Moulin de la Galette, the 
Metropolitan Madame Charpentier, the London Umbrellas, the 
Phillips Luncheon of the Boating Party, the Tyson Bathers, the 
Mcllhenny Judgment of Paris. One can't have everything ata 
given price, so one needn’t weep not to have here any of the 
Barnes pictures, wonderful though they are. 

The Skira Renoir, at $3.50, has out of ten plates one of 
those in Pach’s book, perhaps better reproduced. The André 
Lhote Renoir (Editions du Chéne), out of fifteen plates, at nearly 
the same price, has two of those in the Pach book, reproduced 
less well. The paintings in the Lhote and Skira are all abroad; 
of Pach’s illustrations, over thirty are in America, including 
fourteen still in the market. 

Pach’s text is personal and readable. He considers the 
last years of Renoir’s painting to be “supreme,” even when com- 
pared with such masterpieces of the ’seventies as Moulin de la 
Galette and Madame Charpentier and Her Children. He de- 
fends the période aigre, under Italian influence, sometimes con- 
demned, by saying “The masters themselves know best what 
their course should be,” in which we agree. 

Fiske KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


John Summerson, Heavenly Mansions and Other Essays on 
Architecture, New York, Scribner's, 1950. xi + 253 pp., 49 
plates. $5. 


Joseph Hudnut, Architecture and the Spirit of Man, Cam- 

bridge, Harvard University, 1949. 301 pp. $4.50. 

These two collections of essays will be of interest to the 
architectural critic, howsoever casual he may be. Heavenly 
Mansions, by the curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, London, 
comprises a collection of lectures, some of which were read 
originally before the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
others given as part of a course at Bristol University. The book 
takes its title from the initial essay which seeks to establish a 
key for understanding gothic architecture. -The effort of gothic 
architecture was destruction of mass; but this was attained not 
so much by upward flight as by suspension in space of number- 
less shrines. The author demonstrates: “First, that the idea of 
the aedicule or ‘little house’ is an idea of fundamental impor- 
tance in the aesthetics of architecture. Second, that this idea, 
applied to the study of gothic architecture, tells us much about 
that architecture and something about its relationship to the 
other architectures of the world.” The question arises if there 
is not a firmer foundation than esthetics by which to account for 
the multiplicity of “aedicules” in gothic buildings—one indige- 
nous to the thinking of the cathedral builders themselves? The 
biblical reference comes to mind that within the Father’s house 
are many mansions—necessarily expressed in miniature; and, 
recalling the Roman classical origin of the aedicule, cannot this 
be a renewed assertion of the Aryan mind that has dissolved the 
original Semitic monotheistic ideal into a Trinity, to which is 
appended a galaxy of beatified saints, whose effigies must be 
enshrined within the Christian successors to the Pantheon? 
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To the art historian, Mr. Summerson’s book makes an 
inestimable contribution in the excellent monographs on the 
English architects, Sir Christopher Wren, John Wood, J. M. 
Gandy and William Butterfield. The first in this group well 
deserved the R. I. B. A. Essay Medal awarded to it in 1936. 
Much original material, soundly evaluated, is presented in a 
most readable manner. 

Both Mr. Summerson and Mr. Hudnut, Dean of the 
Faculty of Design at Harvard University, are in agreement that 
modern architecture must arise from the needs of contemporary 
society. Mr. Hudnut, the title of whose book expresses a point 
of view, writes in an intimate—but amusing—vein, attempting 
to open eyes to the good new architecture that lies somewhere 
beyond mere functionalism but short of stereotyped “style.” He 
examines libraries, museums, churches, schools, skyscrapers, 
small houses and monuments, and universities in particular, 
finding much to criticize in specific examples. In the second 
half of the volume, he proposes calling city planners “city 
architects.” He fires many a verbal shell into the monotonous 
rows of present-day housing, which has become “a science more 
biological than social.” The remedy rests in breaking up the 
repetition with alternative forms, or in creating a focus of struc- 
tures useful to the community as a whole. He warns that the 
democracy we hallow cannot be built with automatons, therefore 
he recommends “that the way of knowing and of doing which 
the arts afford . . . be made basic in all that we teach.” 

CLAY LANCASTER 
Vassar College 


Elizabeth Wilder Weismann, Mexico in Sculpture, Cambridge, 
Harvard University, 1950. 224 pp., 169 illus. $7.50. 


This sound and scholarly book reads like a tale of ad- 
venture and of conquest. It concerns itself with colonial sculp- 
ture, and, beyond that, with mexicanidad—that elusive mode 
poised between Spanish and Indian, centuries old, yet perma- 
nent and substantial enough to have sparked in our time the 
Mexican renaissance. 

No postulated theory impelled the author to sort and 
label the splendid material she presents. Her stylistic appraisal 
never transcends the limits set by the piece of sculpture itself, 
Yet, describing and comparing her specimens without pre- 
conceived ideas has nevertheless resulted in clarifying the con- 
cept of mexicanidad to a point where it constitutes an unobtru- 
sive thesis. 

As the plot develops, Elizabeth Weismann does not hide 
from the reader what flaws and uncertainties assail her as she 
opens a path no straighter than it should be through the faintly 
surrealistic maze of colonial Mexico’s complex of cultures and 
of esthetics. In doubtful cases, her eye remains too lucid, her 
mind too honest, to accept over-facile or devious justifications. 
Concerned as the book may be with problems of style, it never 
fails to communicate the author’s innocent delight in unusual 
or meaningful pieces; and her cool way of writing, that rates 
short words over long ones, rises if need be to the level of a 
controlled lyricism wherein the reader may share in the esthetic 
delectation so rarely experienced except in front of the sculp- 
ture itself. 

Mexicans no more thought of art for art’s sake in sculp- 
ture than they did in painting. Like the frescoes, the sculptures 
took their pre-ordained place in the setting of an architecture; 
the artist submitted his work without qualms to its decorative 
and dogmatic function as part of a dash facade, a public 
fountain or an altarpiece. 

When, at the end of the nineteenth century, Manuel G. 
Revilla sought to praise Mexican colonial sculpture, he could, 
in good neo-classical faith, dismiss as unworthy centuries of 
baroque or primitive achievements. For him, the lone master- 
piece of Mexican sculpture was el Caballito, the bronze horse 
cast by Tolsa around 1800, its rider a Spanish king disguising 
his paunch under the toga of Marcus Aurelius. Revilla viewed 
the baroque with all the horror that the seventeenth century 
had reserved for the gothic. As to the anonymous Indian crafts- 
men whose unacademic, direct carvings form the bulk of this 
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new book, Revilla would have strictly forbidden them access 
to his sanctum of the Three Fine Arts. 

Revilla held a simple faith in Nature and in Beauty 
envisaged as a Greco-Roman monopoly. Since his time, we 
have witnessed a reappraisal of the European “dark ages,” the 
discovery of African and Oceanian sculpture, and watched the 
byplay between surrealism and flamboyant baroque. An appre- 
ciation of our own modern art has helped include within the 
range of our admiration the abstract and primitive factors that 
are an undoubted part of mexicanidad. This new approach is, 
in its way, as ruthless as the old. Whereas ultra-baroque was 
the béte noire of Revilla, neo-classicism is in its turn ostracized, 
and Elizabeth Weismann relegates Tolsa’s undoubted master- 
piece to the limbo of scarcely two lines in a note. 

The presentation of the book falls short of its merit. 
Even university presses may make a play for the public at 
large, but, in this case, with a book as engrossing as it is well 
informed, there was no need to play so ruthlessly low the indis- 
pensable scholarly apparatus. The notes are compressed at the 
back of the book in a type so small as to resemble microfilms. 
The undaunted scholar will find their reading as trying on his 
eyesight as it is mentally rewarding. The baby- blue of the 
paper jacket all but be lies the sturdy contents. 


JEAN CHARLOT 
University of Hawaii 


Etienne Drioton and Etienne Sved, Egyptian Art, New York, 
Arts (Golden Griffin Books), 1950. 161 pp., 152 illus. $8. 


This publication of photographs taken by a wartime 
visitor to Egypt approximately ten years ago offers a few excel- 
lent views of well-known sculptures and monuments. But on 
the whole it is merely a collection of oddly selected pictures 
and as such it is less appealing to the student of art than others 
which have preceded it on the market. The use of dark filters, 
the choice of unusual photographic angles, and an imperfect 
printing process which drowns the plates in black ink, have 
combined to convey a distorted idea of Egypt and her ancient 
art. The Nile Valley, more than any other region, is a place 
of light where, even by contrast, shadows are not as dark as 
they appear in these pictures, and this reviewer wonders whether 
a black sky over a sun-drenched landse: ape really does justice 
to the magnificent vistas of Egypt. But the main objection to 
this type of photography is prompted by the change of values 
thus created. Spotlight technique applied to works of art may 
have an appeal to those who are pleased by light effects, but 
unfortunately almost any piece of sculpture, no matter how 
insignificant, can be made to look attractive in this manner. 

The lucid text by Etienne Drioton, Director-General of 
the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, which accompanies 
the illustrations has suffered badly at the hand of the anonymous 
translator whose attempts to render the flourish of French sen- 
tences into English often results in statements which make no 
sense whatsoever. Also, he is not acquainted with the names 
and archeological terms familiar to the American reader. The 
book is carelessly edited and contains an unusually large num- 
ber of mistakes. 

BERNARD V. BOTHMER 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 





Frans Hals: The Civic Guard Portrait Groups, foreword by 
H. P. Baard, New York, Macmillan, 1950. 31 pp., 54 plates, 
24 in color. $6.50. 


Ton Koot, Rembrandt's Night Watch: Its History and Adven- 
tures, London, Cassell, 1949. 44 pp., illus., 2 color plates. 9s. 


Frithjof van Thienen, Jan Vermeer of Delft, New York, Har- 
per, 1949. 20 pp., 37 plates, 8 in color. $2.50. 


The three publications under discussion are meant to be 
popular picture books and are the result of international co- 
operation. All three are by Dutch authors and were printed in 
Holland; yet they are designed for the large, and apparently 
growing, English- -speaking market, and they are distributed by 
English and American publishers. It is characteristic of the n sture 
of such enterprises that we generally meet in them the same few 
artists, namely those whom undergraduates and readers of Lifé 
can reasonably be assumed to know by name. In addition, all 
such books have a fair number of color plates—apparently, in the 
age of technicolor, a conditio sine qua non for the sale of a 
popular art book. The text, often enough a “quickie” 
clearly of minor importance. 

H. P. Baard’s book on Hals’s Civic Guard group por 
traits, a handsome production all around, is by far the most 
successful of the three for its plates. Its chief attraction is 
twenty-four large details in color, which take the beholder really 
close to the pictures and give a very good idea of Hals’s dashing 
brushwork and the nature of his colors, even though occasionally 
they seem to change them somewhat towards the warm scale. 
The introductory chapter is shallow and confused, and poorly 
phrased to boot, but the reliable information on the technical 
and historical details of each canvas is a redeeming feature. 

The book on the Night Watch, by Ton Koot, has only two 
color plates (both undistinguished), but it presents a number 
of illustrations which are helpful for the understanding of the 
history of this great picture. Indeed, it was @ fortunate idea to 
deal with the Night Watch in monographic form, and the book 
may help to dispel some popular misconceptions about the pic 
ture. In addition to a detailed history of the work, with a some- 
what lengthy report on its fate during and after the last war, 
the reader will find a brief, sympathetically written survey olf 
Rembrandt's life. One misses an esthetic discussion of the paint 
ing as well as a study of the literature about it. It is particularly 
disappointing that in a book on the Night Watch, the name of 
Fromentin is nowhere mentioned. 


job, is 


In contrast to these two publications, which gain signifi 
cance by concentrating on one or few works, Van Thienen’s 
Vermeer aims at completeness. All but one of the artist’s accepted 
pictures are reproduced, eight of them (or nine, including the 
wrapper) in color. The text contains a biography of Vermeer and 
a sober, conventional discussion of his art and deve lopme nt. | 
disagree with some of the dates assigned to Vermeer's pictures 
and with the exaggerated estimate of Vermeer’s role in Dutch 
art: “Had he not died so young . he might have been able 
to have ushered in an entire new sc shool of painting. . . .” Never 
theless since this is, to my knowledge, the cheape st ‘book on 
Vermeer on the market, Van Thienen’s study will surely be wel 
comed by many of the artist's admirers. 

Junius A. Heip 
Barnard College 








PETER Paintings 


3 L A N C (Mrs. James Ward Thorne) 


through May 19 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY ® 121 E. 57 





NARCISSA THORNE 


FERARGIL 


MATTA 


Thru May 13 


63 E. 57 HUGO GALLERY 26€E. 55 ST.,N. Y. 








WALTER May 14-June 2 


MURCH 


= RECENT PAINTINGS 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY . 15 8. 57 S¥., NW. ¥. 
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Ethel 
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® oils and govaches 
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Latest Books Received 


Anthony, Edgar Waterman, ROMANESQUE FRESCOES, Princeton, Prince- 
ton University, 1951. x + 208 pp., 500 illus. $25. 
Bethers, Ray, HOW PAINTINGS HAPPEN, New York, Norton, 1951, 150 


pp., 112 illus, $4.50. 


Benesch, Otto, #GON SCHIELE AS A DRAUGHTSMAN, Vienna, State Print 
ing Offic e of Austria, n.d. 13 pp. text, portfolio of 24 plates. $4. 
CHILDREN'S PORTRAITS: THE WORLD OF THE CHILD IN EUROPEAN PAINT- 

ING, introduction by Bettina Hurlimann, New York, Thames and 
Hudson, 1950, 39 pp. text, 80 plates, 3 in color, $3, 
Decoen, Jean, VERMEER—VAN MEEGEREN; BACK TO THE TRUTH: TWO 


GENUINE VERMEERS, Rotterdam, Donker, 
plates. 
EUROPEAN ART PRICE ANNUARY: 


Technology Press, 1950. 332 pp., illus. 


1951, 


1948-1949, Volume IV, 


60 pp. text, 201 


Paris, Art & 


Freer, Howard, you CAN PAINT WITH A PENCIL, New York, Studio- 


Crowell, 1951. 96 pp., illus. $2.50. 


Frothingham, Alice Wilson, LustREWARE OF spAIN, New York, His- 


panic Society of America, 1951. 310 pp., 221 


illus. $8.50. 


Halsey, Jr., Ashley, ILLUSTRATING FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
joston, Arlington House, 1951, xii + 160 pp., illus. $5.95. 


HORSE 


AND RIDER: EIGHT CENTURIES OF EQUESTRIAN PAINTINGS, with 


introduction by Geottrey Grigson, New York, Thames and Hudson, 


1950. 96 pp., 66 plates, 2 in color. $3. 


Katz, A. Raymond, ADVENTURES IN CASEIN, New York, Books-Interna- 
tional, 1951. 20 text pp., 28 illus., 4 in color. $3.50. 

RUFUS PORTER: YANKEE WALL PAINTER, Springfield, 
Mass., Art in America, 1950. 200 pp., 25 illus. $2.50. 

Matteucig, Giacinto, POGGIO BUCO: THE NECROPOLIS OF STATONIA, 
Berkeley, University of California, 1951. xiii+ 117 pp., 24 plates, $4. 

MODIGLIANI; PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, SCULPTURE, with an introduction 


by James Thrall Soby, New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1951. 


Lipman, Jean, 


55 pp., 42 plates, 2 in color. $1.50. 


Price, George, 1Ce COLD war, captions by William Shakespeare, New 
York, Henry Schuman, 1951. 95 pp. illus. $2.95. 
PAINTING 


Ritchie, Andrew Carnduft, assTract 


$8.50. 


SEURAT, with introduction and notes by 
Pitman, 1951. 24 pp., 10 color plates. 

Steegmuller, Francis, THE TWO LIVES OF JAMES JACKSON JARVES, Con- 
necticut, Yale University, 1951. x + 331 pp., 23 illus. $5. 


AND SCULPTURE IN 








Egon Schiele, Self-Portrait, 1913, 
from Otto Benesch, Egon Schiele as a Draughtsman. 


AMERICA, New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1951. 159 pp., 127 
plates, 8 in color. $5, cloth; $2.75, paper bound. 

Rudolph, Richard C. and Wen Yu, HAN TOMB ART OF WEST CHINA: A 
COLLECTION OF FIRST- AND SECOND-CENTURY RELIEFS, Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, 1951. vii + 67 pp. text, 9 figs., 100 plates. 


R. H. Wilenski, New York, 
$1.95. 





Summer Exhibition Calendar 


All information listed is supplied by exhibi- 


tors in response to mailed questionnaires. 


AKRON, OHIO Akron Art Institute, May 3-June 3: 
28th Ann., Artists of the Akron Area, May 8 
June Young Artist Looks at his Community. 

ALBANY, N. Y¥. Albany Institute of History and Art, 
May 4-June 3: 16th Regional Exhib,, Artists of the 
Upper Hudson 

ALBION, MICH. Albion College, 
Exhib. May 20-June 4; Senior Art Majors’ Exhib 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art, 
May 8&-June 15: The Businessman Looks at Art 

(AFA). May 18-June 11; Culture and Horticulture 


May 1-18: All-Student 


ANN ARBOR MICH. Museum of Art, to May 27 
Mus, of Art Coll, May 6-27: The Lifar Coll. of 
Jallet Designs and Costumes (AFA), May 10-31: 


Italian Drwes (AFA) 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. Asheville Art Musewm, May 1 
June 3: Dr. Walter Emerson Baum, May 3-July 1 
Asheville Artist Guild, 

ATHENS, GA. University of Georgia, Georgia Museum 


f Fine Art May 1-30: Ann. Exhib., Assn. of 
Georgia Artists. May 10-June 10: Prints by Goya 
(AFA-MMA),. May 15-30: The Amer. Revolution 
(LIFE) 


May 1.10 
Salon 


ATHENS, OHIO Ohio University Gallery, 
Delta Phi Delta, May 11-17: Photographic 
May 18-31; Drwes and Ptges by Students 

ATLANTA, GA. Atlanta University, Trevor Arnett Li- 


brary, to May 9%: Colonial Art in Latin America 
(AFA) May 10-31 Four Dutch Printmakers 
(AFA) 


AUBURN, N. ¥. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, 
to May 31: Egyptian Show. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, to May 
13 *rivate School Show, To June 3: Toulouse 
Lautrec. May 1-June 3: I. Rice Pereira, May 10 
$1: Some British Drwgs (AFA) 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, May 10-31: Children’s 
tooks, 1945-1950 (AIGA). May 15-June 4: Fifty 


Books of the Year, 1951 (AIGA) 

Walter irt Gallery, to May 27: The Mlustrated Book 
from Manuscript to Printing. Continuing: Metal 
work of Persia and the Near East: V-XV Centuries 

BATON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana Art Commission, May 
3-27 Tangipahoa Art Assn. Ptgs 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University 


irt Gallery, to 


May 15: Morris Blackburn. May 15-27: Faculty 
Exhib. May 28-June 18: Student Show 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. Frank Perls Gallery, to 
May 6: Ptes by Robert Chuey. May 7-June 6: Re 


cent Ptgs by Marc Chagall 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, May 10-31: High Speed Photog. by Harold 
*. Edgerton (AFA) 

Museum of the Cranbrook Academy of 
Eliel Saarinen Mem. Exhibit. May 

Exhib. of Student Work 


irt, to May 6 
23-Indef.: Ann 
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BLOOMINGTON, IND. Art Center, Indiana 
sity, May 14-June 4; Student Ann. Exhib. 

BOSTON, MASS. Copley Society of Boston, May 7-18: 
Abbott Peterson, 

Doll and Richards, to May 12: W’cols by Samuel E 
Homsey, May 14-19: Ptgs by Tseng, Hsien-Chi 
Guild of Boston Artists, May 9-June 15: Spring Ex 

hib. by Members of the Guild. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, to May 21: 
Ptg Exhib, May 23-June 25: The 1951 
Jiennial (AFA). 

Museum of Fine Arts, May 10-24: Drwg Classes Exhib 
June 7-Sept. 16: 75th Ann. Mus. School Exhib 

Swetsoff Gallery, May 5-June 2: Walter Stein Ptgs. 

Vose Galleries, May 9-29: Lucius Crowell. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO Fine Arts Gallery Bowling 
Green State University, May 1-30: Student Exhib 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum, to May 20: Sth 
Nat'l Print Ann, May 9-June 24: Internat’l W’col 


Univer 


British 
Corcoran 


Exhib,: Denmark, Germany, Switzerland and U.S.A 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Bryn Mawr College, May 10-31: 
Master Prints from the Rosenwald Coll, (AFA). 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, May 11-June 


5: Amer. Contemp. Painters. May 13-June 3: Buffalo 
Soc. of Artists. May 15-June 5: The Exact Instant. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA Calgary Allied Arts Centre, to 
May 10: Lionel Thomas Abstractions, Landscapes 


by Don Frache. W'cols by Leo Pearson. May 11-30 
Arthur Lismer Retrospective. Industrial Design. 
Western Canada High School 

‘AMBRIDGE, MASS. Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
1-30: Bauhaus Education in America. 

“ogg Art Museum, Harvard University, to May 12 
Hellenistic and Roman Art on Coins. To May 30 
20th Cent. Drwes and W'cols (Richard S, Davis 
Coll.). To June 1: Art versus [llustration. To June 
2: Bernini Bozzetti. To June 7: Contemp. Art. To 
June 30: Sculp. of Southeast Asia. Prints and Drwgs 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. May 1-31: The Bauhaus and 
Art Education in America, June 15-Sept. 1: The 
Wertheim Coll 

ANTON, N. Y. St 


May 


~ 


Lawrence University, 


May 15 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 


eee 





June 15: Masters of the Barbizon School (AFA). 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, to May 
21: N. C, School Art Exhib. 

CHARLESTON, ILL. Eastern 
May 8-31: Eastern II. 
Faculty Show. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Museum of Fine Arts, Uni 
versity of Virginia, May 1-13: Albemarle Art Assn. 
May 15-30: Contemp. Amer. Drwgs. Jugtown Pot 
tery. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, to May 13: 
Italy at Work: Her Renaissance in Design Today. 
May 8-June 10: Edvard Munch. May 31-June 8: 
55th Ann, Exhib, by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

Chicago Public Library, May 1-31: Weaving by Reg 
Wick. Sculp. by Nelli Bar. 

Marguerite Hohenberg Galleries, to May 12: Harold 
Haydon. May 12-31: Non-Objective Ptgs, Mobiles, 
Reliefs and Sculp. by Egon Weiner, Marie Zoe 
Greene, Harold Haydon and Marguerite Hohenberg. 

Mandel Brothers, to May 31: “Adventures in Casein” 
by A. Raymond Katz. Ptgs and Mobiles by Harold 
Haydon, Ptgs in Tempera by Hannah Weber Sachs 
and Arvid Strauss, Chicago Potters Guild. 

Palmer House Galleries, to May 16: Recent Work of 
Copeland Burg. May 23-June 13: Recent Work of 
Rudolph Pen. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Art Directors Club, Cincinnati 
Public Library, May 15-June 14: Fifty Books of the 
Year, 1951 (AFA). 

Cincinnati Art Museum, May 3-18: Cincinnati Salon 
of Photog. May 8-June 8: Knife, Fork and Spoon. 
May 25-Indef.: Art Academy Students’ Work. 

Taft Museum, to May 27: Cincinnati Renaissance 
1870-1890. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Group Gallery, to May 12: 
Fla. Federation of Art Circuited Exhib, Studerit 
Exhib. Clearwater School of Art 

CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Museum of Art, May 
1-June 3; Drwes by Members’ Children. May 


Illinois 
State 


State College, 
College Art Dept. 


June 10: 33rd May Show. May 15-Sept. 15: Com- 
mercial Art. 
Highbee Company, May 10-31: Children’s Books, 


1945-1950 (AIGA), 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Colorad 
Arts Center, to May 28: Aaron 
Work by Art School Students. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C. Columbia Museum of Art, to May 
8: 99 Print Club. May 10-31: Art Schools, U.S.A., 
1950 (AFA). 

COLUMBUS, OHIO Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, to 
June 30: Glass Paperweights and Lace. May 4-June 
3: Work done by Students of the Columbus Art 
League. May 6-June 13: Children’s Mus, Room. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. University of Miami Art Gal 
lery, to May 15: Amer. W'cols and Drwegs. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, May 1-21: 
W'col Foursome: Alexander Crane, Roland Tieman, 
Rose Churchill and Jane Peterson. 

CORVALLIS, ORE. Oregon State College, May 1-June 
10: Ore. State College Student Art Exhib. 


Springs Fine 
Siskind Photos 
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COSHOCTON, OHLO Ay Humrickhou luseum, 
May 5-14: 2Uth Anniversary Celebration with Exhib 
of Children’s Art Worl Work of the Collectors 
Club. May 17-28: Drwe and Ptg by Students 
High School Art Classes 

DALLAS, TEX. Wailas M i P 

3: Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. Knife, Fork and Sy 
(Walker Art Center). May 6-31: Index ot Amet 
Design Exhib, May 10-31: 29th Ann. Exhib. of Ad 
vertising and Editorial Art (AFA). May 13-2 
Work ot Students in Mus, Classe May 20-June 
Wallas Ptg, Sculp. and Photog., 195 

DAYTON, OHIO Daytor t institute, to May 20: The 
City by the River and the Sea, or rive Centuries 
Changing Skylines. To May 26: Student Work t1 


the School of the Dayton Art Institute 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Center, May 1-2 Decatur Bart 
Colony Artists 

DENVER, COLO. Denver rt Museum. Chappell House 
Branch, May 14-June 3 57th Ann. tor Western 


Artists 
DES MOINES, LOWA Des Moin irt Center, to May 
13: Lester Walker and David M,. Phill Drake 


University Art Dept. May 1-1 Tom Lias, One 
Man Show. May 15-June Des Moines Art Center 
Student Show. May 15-June 10; Japanese Folk Art 


DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts, to May 
13: Friends of Mod, Art. To May 15: Age f 


Chivalry. May 1-June Leerdam Glass. May 2 
*ublic Schools Art Dept. May 18-June 10; Lendall 
Pitts Retrospective Ma June 1 Wayne | 
Art Dept. June t-July 1 Process Photog. July 


&-Sept. 16 

DURHAM, N, €. Duke niversity, to June Student 
Work 

DURHAM, N. HH. Universit f New Hampshire, May 
l-June 1 Ann. Exhib. of Students’ Work in the 
Arts 

EAST LANSING, MICH, \/ gan State ( ege 
May 10: Prints by Emilio Amero and Will Barnett 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA Edmonton A\luseum ft Art 
May 1-15: Children’s Work. May 1 +: Young 
People’s Work, May l Adult's Work 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Galler to May 20 
5th Ann. Exhib. of the Fox Gallery Art Ass 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art ¢ er May 1-30: Work 
by Clarence Carter 

EVANSTON, ILL. Northwestern Universit May 14 
June 14; Northwestern | Student Show 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. Arts enter, Universit f 
irkansas, to May 15: Contemp, Ptg and Sculp. May 
25-June 10: Student Exhib 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, May 4-31: 2lst 
Ann lint Artists Show 

FORT VALLEY, GA. Fort é 
negie Librar May 9-31 Fifty 
19 (ALGA) 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort I ne Art Museum, May 
1-31: Ptes by Elizabeth Engelhard. May lL: Roger 
Tory Peterson’s Bird Ptgs 
High School Art Exhil May 15-3 W'cols by 
Elliot O'Hara 

GREENWICH, CONN. Greenwich Public Library May 

26: Children’s Books of Yesterday (AFA) 

GRINNELL, LOWA Grinnel! eae, May 1-21: We 
Sculp. by John Rood 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, May 1-31 Art from Public Schools of 
Washington County. Leerdam Glass from A. J. Var 
Dugteren & Sons, N. Y Wildlife Ptes (Traveler 
Insurance Co. Coll 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Athenewm, to May 

0 Art of the Hartford Public Schools. M 





June 1 Drwes from the Wadsworth Atheneum 
Coll, May June New England Sculptors 
Weaver High School, May 0-June 1 Colonial Art 
in Latin America (AFA) 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. //of str May 11 Or 


1 ( lege, te 
Cent. European Painters (MOMA) 
HONOLULU, HAWAIL Honelulu Academy of Arts, to 
May 27 Ann, School Art Show. Junior Print 
makers Show May 10-June Life and Art 

Micronesia 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museuw f Fine Arts of Houston, 
to May 6: Ptgs by Forrest Bess. 26th Ann. Houstot 
Artists’ Exhil May 12-2 Students’ 
Exhib. May 27-June 17: Houston Camera Club Ant 
Exhib 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association Indianapolis 
John Herron Art Institute o May 8: Contemy 
Amer. and European Printmakers. May 13-26: Work 
of Children in the Mus. Saturday Art Classe 
June 3-July 1: Indiana All-State Ist Ceramic Ant 
Exhib. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. Strawn Art Galler May 4-1 
Mac Murray Art Dept. May 18-27: Elementary 
School Work 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, May 
1-31: Ann. Student Exhib. of the Kansas City Art 
Institute. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, May 1-31 
Ohio W’col Soc. Doughty Birds. Nat'l Assn. Womet 
Artists, N, ¥ W’ cols 


KENNEBUNK, ME. Brick Store Museum, May 1.-2¢ 
Mus. Coll. 
KEW GARDENS, N. Y. Ke Gardens Art Center 


to May 31: Group Show 
STTE, IND. Purdue University May 1-31: Syra 

cuse W’cols 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. Laguna Beach Art Ass 1 
tion, May 6-June 24: Opening of New Addition to 
Gallery. Permanent Mem. Exhib. Member’s Exhil 
Cuprien Mem. Exhil 

LAWRENCE, KANS. \/useun f Art, Universit f 
Kansas, to May 26: 22 Painters of the Wester: 
Hemisphere 

LEWISTON, ME. Bates College, Coram Librar May 
9-31: Fifty Books of the Year, 1950 (AIGA 

LINCOLN, MASS. de Cerdova and Dana Museum 
May 13 Moods and Movements—-Boston 1951 
Photog., Jules Aarons. May 15-June 15: Katharine 
Sturgis Goodman 

LINCOLN, NEBR. [ niversit f Nebraska Art Galler , 
to May 9 \ New Direction in Intaglio. 7 Ma 
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LONDON, ONTARIO London 


Ptes 
LOUISVILLE, KY. ‘? 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. \/ 1 
[3 ree 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Minneapol: 


Classes 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC Montreal 
4 XS 


NEWPORT, R. 1. Art Association of Ne 


Imerican Britisi 


Irchite 





+: Carvers, Modelers, Welders. May 1-15 Ann 
ot n, Lincoln Camera Club. May 13-June 
Ptes by William Saltzman. May 17-June 


Nebr. Student Show 





Public Library and Art 
useum, to May | Made by Danish Hands, May 
+-] une th Ann, Western Ontario Exhuil 


] a 
nadian and Frene Stage Design, The World of 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Daisell Hatfield Galleries, May 


June Treasures for the Wedding: Natzler 
Ceramics, Paval Silver, W'cols by Contemp, Calif 
Artists 
s Angeles Public Librar to May 1 Western 
Books 951 (Rounce and Cofthn) 

ersit Catifornia Fine irts Gallery, to May 

Ptes and Drwes by William Bowne, One-Man 
Show 
mes Vig } eries, May Ist-31 Mod, French 


no? l aller May 10-31 
Vincent Van Gogh (AFA) 
B. Speed Art eum, to May 8: Mod. Amer. Pty 
Movements and Countermovements (MOMA) lo 
Ma 0: Louisville Photog. Salon. To May 31: Color 
Prints by Harold Davis, Kentucky Photog. May 
0 Advancing French Art (AFA) 


niversity of Lou e, to June 9: Hite Mem, Scho 


larship Winner 


MADISON, WIS. HWVisconsin Union Art Gallery, 
rsit fp | 


‘ f Wisconsin to May 14: 23rd Ann. Student 
Art Exhib. May 19-June 29: 12th Rural Art Exhib 
irt, to May 
6: Ptgs and Photos by Gyorgy Kepes. May 1-31 
Mod. Wallpapers. May 10-31 Romanti« 
(AFA). Paris Exhibition Posters (AFA) 


MASSILLON, OHLO § n Museum, May 1-30 


Drwges by Ohio Artist nd Am Assembled by 
Canton Art Institute. Ptgs by “The Experimental 
ists.”” May 6-28: Oils | Clyde Singer 

vaukee Art Institute, May 1 

l by Turkish Children (AFA), May 2-1 
Young People Ann, May 18-Indef Louis Corinth 

tuk wner College, Chapman Memorial |] 
brat to May &: Ann. Exhib. by Adult Extension 
Class of Emily Groom. May 8 Entries and 
ner of Elizabeth Richardson Mem. Award 
Institute f Art 


Prizewnu 





to May 15: Recent Work by University of Minne 
sota Art Faculty 

) rsity Gallery, Universit f Mine ta, to May 
0: Drw n the Coll. of Richard Day 





ulker Art Center, to June 24: Pastels by 
Frise, Mod. Chair ind their Prototype 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museun to May 


Work of Childrer Saturday Classes. To May 
Prints on Marine Subjects. May 13-2 Work 
of Montclair Mus. Art School and Adult Elective 


- Museum of Fine rt May 10 
Italian Ptgs (AFA-MMA) 
Viuseum kine Art 


Fk 
May 2-30: 68th Ant ring Exhib 


MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, to May 


t! Ann. Greater Muskegon Artists’ Show. May 
June Newspaper Nat'l Snapshot Awards 


NEWARK, N. J. Newark Museum, to May 1 Ant 


Exhib. and Competition of the Vailsbure Camera 
Club. To May 31: Eugene Schaefer Coll. of Classical 
Antiquities. Contemy Amer. Ptgs and Sculp. Life 


ind Culture of Tibet. Geology of N. ] 


thin and Krueger Galler May 31: 15th Anniversary 
Show Featuring the Ptges of 6 N. J. Artist Adolf 
Konrad Mare Rothman, Louis Spindler, Joseph Van 
Ramp, Lee Marinani, Pete Sculimaro 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, Art Museum of New Britai 
Li , 


titute, Stanley Galler M 


avy 1 ] Amer, Pte 
Oth Cent. (AFA-MMA) 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, May 


Mariquita Villard, One-Man Show 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, Yale Universit irt Galle to 
May 7: L’Art Sacré. May 10-31: 1950 A.I.A. Nat'l 
Honor Awards (AFA). May 14 Flowers and 


Art 


NEW LONDON, CONN, Lyman Alivn Museum, to May 


6: Katzenbach and Warren Wallpapers. May ¢ 
New London Art Students League. May 18-June 8 


Mod. Styles (MOMA) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, May ¢ 


27 Scalamandré Fabrics. Lobmeyr Gla Earl 
Amer. Gla Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA) 
Ve mil irt Sch Tulane Universit to Ma 1 


Futurism in Historical Perspective. May 20-]une 
30: Student Exhib 
port June 


30-Tul 4 10th Ann. Exhil fuly 7-Aug ! 
Jean de Botton, Florence Peers, Jame D. Herbert 
Aus 18-Sept Frank Duncan and Jane Gray 
Sept. 8-2 Work of the Summer School 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4.C.A., 63 1 7, to Ma ) 
Ptgs by Harry Gottlich. May 21-June Ptes by 
Stella Buchwald 

1-D, 130 W +¢ May 2-Tul ¢ ith Ant Sook 
Jacket Designers Guild St ‘ 

{lhatross Art Galleries, FE. 6¢ Ma $1: Grouy 
Show 

Imer House, 32 ¥ >, May 1: Presentation of 


Craft Merchandise 


> 


QOut-of-door Sculp. by Jame Canfield 

ural League of Ne a 
May Gold Medal Mural Pt To May é 
Fitchburg Youth Library M 4.18 Nat Scul 


SOK 


iygent, 42 W. 57, to Ma Ptes by Alumno 











ae Pts 
Ptes by Hugh Wei 





and Prints from the Coll 


Robert Schumann. To July 

















Kiverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr., to May Chi 




























































































and Other Prizes. May 29-Summer: Permanent Coll. 

cago Soc. of Artists. May 6-26: Ist Greater N. Y Philadelphia Museum of Art, to May 12: Staunton B. 

Exinb. of Photog Peck Coll. To May 31: Lisa Norris Elkins Coll 
Roko, 51 Greenwich to May 24: Oils by Bernard Diamond Jubilee Accessions. May 28-Sept. 16: Prints 

Rosenquit and Drwgs, Recent Accessions. 

Salpeter, 36 W. 56, to May New Oils by Maurice Print Club, to May 16: Ann, Exhib. of Children’s 
Sievan, May 7-26; New Uils by Charlotte Ross. May Work May 23- June 7: Art Student’s Exhib. 
28-June 14; New Oils by Louis lyteli PITTSBURGH, PA. Arts and Crafts Center, to May 

Scalamandré Museum of Lextiles, 20 W. 55, May 1 22: Weaving by Weavers Guild of Pittsburgh. May 
July 31: Rococo Textile Design of the Louis XV 27-June 12: Sue Fuller—Contemp. Prints, Colleges 
Period String Compositions. Craftsmen’s Guild Group Show. 

Schaefer, Bertha, 32 E. 57, to May 19: Ptgs by Wor PORTLAND, ME. Sweat areeayiel Art Museum, to 
den Day. May 21-June 9; Ptgs by William Halsey May 13: S2nd Ann. Photog. Salon. May 25-June 

Sculpture Center, 167 E, 69, to May 12: Sculp. by 24: Work by Students of the ‘School of Fine and 
Dorothea Greenbaum. May 14June 2: Sculp. by Applied Art. 

William Muir PORTLAND, ORE. Kharouba Gallery, to May 5: Olive 
Segy, 708 Lexington, May 1-30: Masks of Africa Hult Mem. Exhib. of Ptgs. May 6-26: Ptgs by 
Seligmann, 5 E. 57, to May 12: Rico Lebrun. Milton Wilson. May 28-June 11: Ptgs by David 
Silberman, 32 E. 57, May 1-31: Representative Old McCosh 

Master Oregon Ceramic Studio, May 16-June 16: 2nd Ann 
Traphagen School of Fasrion, 1680 Broadway. May Exhib. of Northwest Ceramics 

1826: Interior Design and Window Display. June POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College, May 7-28: 

16; Art and Clothing Depts. of Traphagen School Amer, Ptg, 1950 (AFA). May 9-31: Contemp. 

of Fashior Color Lithography (AFA) 

Van Diemen, 21 EB. 57, May 8-21: Ptgs by Frederick PRINCETON, N. J. Art Museum, Princeton University, 
Shrady to May 6: Chinese Ptgs. To May 13: Medieval Art. 

Van Loen, 49 E, 9, to May 31; Sculp. by Alfred Van PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Providence Art Club, to May 6: 


Loen Curtis Publishing Co. May 8-20: John Aldrich 





Village Art Center, 44 W. 11, to May 18: 5th Photog May 22-June 3: Summer Show. 
Show. Rhode Island School of Design Museum, to May 20: 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington, to May 15. Japanese Prints Color Lithographs from Permanent Coll. Photog. 
May 21-June 20: Color Lithographs by H. van Enlargements of Prints. 
Kruiningen RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine 
Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, to May 6: 1951 Arts, May 1-31: Children’s Art of the Racine Public 
Ann. of Contemp, Amer, Sculp., W’cols and Drwgs Schools 
May 8-27: Accessions to the Permanent Coll. from RALEIGH, N. C. State Art Gallery, to May 20: 14th 
1947-1950 Ann, N. C. Artists’ Exhib. 


Wildenstem, 19 FE. 64, May 1-Summer Ptes and 
Diwgs by ages’ ene Delacroix 

Willard, 32 E. 57. to Ma Ptgs by Thurloe Conolly 

Willow, 184 W. 4, to Aad 19: 2nd Ann, Exhib. of 
Ceramics by Polia Pillin. 

Wittenborn, 38 E. 57, to May 31: Graphic Works by 
Walter Secley Collages by Ray Johnson 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences 
to May 15: Norfolk Silver. To May 20: Oils and 
W'cols by Clifford Jackson. May 6-27: Norfolk 
Philatelic Soc. Ann. Exhib. Norfolk Photog. Club 
Members’ Ann. May 27-Summer: Members’ Work 
of the Tidewater Artists’ Gallery. May 30-Summer 
Life Under the Confederacy. Martime Power of the 
Confederacy. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of 
Art, to May 6: Kamberg Coll. of French Prints H 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. Boliou Hall, Carleton College, 
to May 14: Print Show (Univ. of Minn.). May GRUMBACHER 
16-June 10: 26th Ann. Student Exhib. 

OAKLAND, CALIF, Mills College Art Gallery, to May 


16: Photographers of the Bay Area on ess BRUSHES COLORS 


Oakland Art Gallery, to May 6: Ptgs by Frederic 


Whitaker ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


OBERLIN, OHIO Oberlin College, Dudley Peter Allen 
. . P 2 sual We atio 
ye morret enee ‘Yang 10-31: Visual Education SETS AND TUBES 


OMAHA, NEBR, Society of Liberal Arts, slyn Art 


M use om, May 9-27: Operation Palette, ui S. Nz avy for painting in Water Color 
M: 9-30: Kady Faulkner, One-Man Show. M H Hy 
9 Indef Hallmark Art hands. “i 2 Oil Color—Casein Color—f astels 


OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum, May 5-June 1: 
Internat’! Children’s Art. P “ ACCESSORIES 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, to May 
21: Alson Clark, Retrospective Exhib. Minnick Coll. Easels ° Palettes e Canvas 
of 18-19th Cent. Flower Prints. Doheny Lace Coll. . 
Oils and W’cols by Dorothy Jordan, May 15-June 4 Mediums e Papers e 
Fifty Books of the Year, 1951 (AIGA). May 25 e 
— 25: Women Painters of the West. A, J. Miller Boards sd Knives e 


tes . ° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Drawing & Tracing 
Museum, to May 15: Rorstrand Ceramics P 

Art Alliance, to May 28: Oils and W’cols by Albert ads e Retouch 
R. Bochroch. To May 31: Mem, Show of the Work 
of Caroline G. Granger, To June 11: Exhib, of Ex Colors for the 
yverimental Techniques, May 28-June 28: Models by * 
Edwin P. Alexander. Graphic Arts 

Georges de Braux, to May 12: 4 French Surrealists 
Frane's Picabia, Maria Picabia, Pierre Roy and 


Pierre Ino, AT BETT 

Coleman Art Gallery, May 2-30: Ptgs and W'cols by DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
19th and 20th Cent, French Masters--Renoir to 
Picasso 

Contemporary Art Association of Philadelphia, to May 
&: Student Work. May 11-18: Poster Contest Show. 
May 28-June 2: General Membership Art Festival 
at Gimbel Brothers 

Dubin Galleries, to May 8: Oils by Damian and 
Combes. May 9-22: Street. May 23-June 16: Larry 
Jay 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, May 17-28 
Student Work for Cresson Traveling Scholarships 
























This Summer... Study Under 
BRUCE MITCHELL 


guest instructor in water color 


Bruce Mitchell is artist in residence at Bucknell University. 
He studied at Art Students League and Ennis School and won 
fellowships from Tiffany, Yaddo and Guggenheim Founda- 
tions. During World War II, he served as Artist-Correspondent 
for Life magazine. He will instruct classes from June 12 
through August 3. ENROLL NOW! FREE! Write for Summer 
Bulletin for complete list of courses. Address: 


Kansas City ART INSTITUTE 
and SCHOOL of DESIGN 
4453 Warwick Blvd. © Kansas City, Missouri 











READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, to 
June 10: Audubon Exhib. 

RENO, NEV. Art Gallery, University of Nevada. May 
10-31: What Americans Are Coilecting (AFA). 
RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of tine Arts, to 
May 27: Flower Ptgs from Old Vienna. To June 3: 

Virginia Art, 1951. 

ROCHESTER, MINN. Rochester Art Center, May 6-31 
Ann, Student Show. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, May 
1-30: 14th Ann, Crafts Exhib. 

ROCKLAND, ME. William A, Farnsworth Library and 
Art Museum, May 1-31: Lithographs by Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. W’cols by Caro! Bates. Drwgs by Archi- 
penko. ‘Textiles by Anni Albers. 

ROSWELL, N. MEX. Roswell Museum, to May 6: Ros- 
well China Coll. May 13-June 3: Koswell Art Ann. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Aiuseum, May 6-29: Work 
of Students at Washington University School of 
Fine Arts in St. Louis. June 9-24; St. Louis Inter 
nat! Salon of Photog. June 18-July 15: Edvard 
Munch Exhib. 

Music and Arts gach May 10-31: Made in the 
U. S. A, (AFA 

Ww ashington 0 =m A to May 12: Emil Frei Stained 
Glass Show 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Hamlin University Galleries, Drew 
Fine Arts Center, May 4-25: Hamlin Student Exhib. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF, California State Library, May 
1-31: James Swann, Chicago Etcher. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, to May 10: College Exhib 
May 1-31: Sacramento Junior College Exhib. May 
16 , es 22: Kingsley Ann. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery, May 8-29: 
Brooklyn Mus. Print Ann, (AFA). May og Ag 3: 
Ptgs by Fran Soldini. Allied Craftsmen Spring 


Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Arts Assembled, to May 14 
Oils and Black and Whites by Basil Cimino. 

San Francisco Museum of Art, to May 31: Develop 
ment of a Ptg by Jan Stussy, Gordon Nunes, 
Dorothy Brown, William Bowne, Clinton Adams 
(Members of U. C. L. S. Dept. of Art). 

M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, May 10-June 5: 
Contemp. Berlin Ptgs (AFA). 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental 
Museum, to May 19: Venezuelan Pictures. May 
20-June 10: Ethel May Nerger’s Ptgs. June 15 
July 15: Contemp. Berlin Artists. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, May 1-Indef.: Fe veg Lithographs. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Goa "um of 
Art, to May 31: Tonks Sandpainting. May 1-15 
Drwgs and Ptgs by Stella Langdale. Work by 
Students of U. of Calif., Santa Barbara College 
May 1-22: Photos by Clarence John Laughtin 
May 1-31: Jack Gage Stark Mem. Exhib. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. Museum of New Mexico, May 
1-31: Ann, Exhib., Santa Fe U. S. Indian School. 
Non-Jury One-Man Shows, N, Mex. Artists. In 
vitation Exhib., 30 N. Mex, Artists. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, to May 
15: Ann. Exhib. of Student Work. May 25-June 
Work of the Graduating Class. 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN Saskatoon Art Centre, 
May 1-13: Alberta Soc. of Artists. May 15-30 
Quebec Painters. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Science 
and Art, to May 31: Textile Compositions by Eve 
Peri. Ptgs and Drwgs by Thornton Oakley. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington, to May 16: Music and Art Foundation 
Invitational Exhib. for Wash. Painters and Sculp 
tors. May 10-31: Tradition and Experiment in 
Mod. Sculp. (AFA). May 20-Indef.: Mark Tobey 
Retrospective 

Seatthe Art Museum, to May 6: 9th Internatl’l Photog. 
Salon. 40 Years of Canadian Ptg. Masterpieces of 
19th Cent. Ptg and Sculp. Book of Kells. May 
10-June 3: C. S. Price Mem. Exhib. Contemp 
British Ptgs. 10th Ann. N. W. W’col Soc. Show 
7th Ann. High School Exhib. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. Shreveport Art Club, May 4-30 
29th Spring Ann. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA Sioux City Art Center, May 12 
June 2: Iowa May Show. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts, M 1-31: Spring Purchase Exhib., 11th Ann 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art 'y sped May 1-7 
Ozark Mountains Stamp Cluh Exhib. Mey 8-29 
Prints from the Permanent Coll. May 30-June 20 
Artists and Decorative Arts (MOMA). 

Georae Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, to May 6 
Children’s Work from Mus. Drwg Class. May 10 
27: Exhib. Commemorating the 2000th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Paris. May 13-June 3: Spring 
field Guild of Craftsmen. June 6-24: Springfield 
Photog. Soe 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, 
sculpture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees 
through coordinated course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholarships, prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Summer School—June 


18 to July 28. Write for catalog. 


120 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 








STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Thomas Welton 
Stan dig Cattery to May 1 Taste, What Is 
It? Ma Student Art Show 

STATE oo eet PA ( lege rt Galler Pens 
vania State College May 6-20 Combined Art 
Exhil 

STATEN ISL AND, N. Y. Staten Isiand M um, to May 
10; Ann. Spring Exhit t Staten Island Artist 


o June 1: Exhib. of Dolls 
SWEET BRIAR, VA. Sweet Briar College, Mary He 
Cochran Library, Ma é How P s Are Ma ale 
(AFA-MMA) 
TACOMA, WASH. Tacoma Art Association, May 1 
June 1: Ann. Art Exhib Art Dept. of College 
of Puget Sound 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


trom 


Indiana State Teachers ( 


May 7-28: Amer. Ptg, 1950 (AFA) 

POPEKA, KANS. Muldoon: irt Museum, Washburn 
Municipal University, to May 1 Architecture and 
the City Plan. May 10-18: Mulvane Art Center 
Junior School of Art Exhib. May 18-June 4 
Student Exhib., Washburn U. Art Dept 

PFORONTO, ONTARIO Art Gallery of Toronto, to May 


Scottish Painters 

Museum of Archaeology, to May 2 
Ontario Spinners and Weavers. May 
22-Indef.: Regency Porcelain 

UNIVERSITY, MISS. University Gallery, May 1-1 
lri-State High School Exhib 

URBANA, ILL. University of Iilino College of Fir 
and Applied Arts, May 1-15: Photographic Sequences 
from Carmen and Salome Work by Graduate 
Students in Ptg, U. of Ill May Work of 
the Faculty of the Dept. of Architecture, U. of Tl 


23: Contemp. 
Royal Ontario 
Hi andweaving, 


15-28 


UTICA, N. ¥. Munson Williams Proctor Institute, t 
May 21: Contemy Amer. Realists. ‘‘Seated Wo 
man” hy Picasso. Work by Alfred Krakusin. Work 


by Utica Public Schools and Utica Camera Club 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA [ancouver rt 
Gallery, to May 13: B. C. Soc. of Artists An: 
May 15-June 3: Canadian Pte 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery f Art, to 
May 6: 2nd Ann. Advertising Art and Photog 


Exhib. To May 13: 22nd Biennial Exhib. of Con 
temp. Amer. Oil Ptgs 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, to May 25: New 
Sculp. by Alexander Calder 

Vational Collection of Fine irts, Smithsonian I) 
stitution, May 6-29: 18th Ann. Exhib. of the Minia 
ture Painters. Sculptors and Gravers Soc of 


Washington, D. C 
Netional Gallery of Art, Cor 
Acquired by the Samuel H 


ind Sculy 


Foundation, 


tinuing Ptes 
Kress 


1945-1951. Flower Prints (Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt 
Coll.). 

Pan American Union, to May 15: Povular Arts of 
Peru 

Phillips Gallery, Mav 6-June 5: W’'cols Done 


Dufy. 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX “305.0 


A school that combines tradition with the modern ap 
proach. Established 1892. Distinguished faculty. Ad 
vertising Art, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design and 
Story Illustration. Fine Arts, ineluding portrait, figure 
stili-life and outdoor painting. Day, even. Summer Term 
includes six weeks course for teachers 
Catalog M on en 
at 30 St. . 16 


OREGON 
MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


14 INSTRUCTORS 


] WEST PARK AT MADISON 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1951 


ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE 


Formerly High Museum School of Art. 


America by Raoul 





160 Lexington Ave., MU 5-2973 











CATALOG 





Outstanding professional art school 
Member University Center in Georgia 
Fine and advertising art. B.F.A.. M.F.A 


degrees. Interior decoration, design, cer 
amics. Large airy classrooms with color 
corrective lighting. Summer session. Noted 
guest instructors. Catalog 
ROBERT S. ROGERS 

1262 Peachtree St.. N.E 





Box T 
, Atlanta, Ga 








MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, Mass. 
Approved under G.!. Bill 
Before June Ist—-65 West 56th Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 











Watkin aller imer ’ niversit to May 
Spring Anr Put ise I Ma Tune 8 
Ptg and Sculp. by Stud of Amer. Univ. 

Wit HITA, KANS. Wichita Art sseum, May 1-21 
Wichita | Art Students and Ani Senior Art 
Exhib 

bay org veces MASS. Il iuiliams ¢ leg Lawre? 

useum, May 9-31: Fifty ooks of the Year 
1950 (AIGA) 

WILMING TON, DEL. 5S ety Fine Art Del 
irt Center iy 6-June | 17th Ce D M 
ters in Connection wit New Castle, Del " 


Anniversary of the Landing of the Dutel 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA Hi innipeg Art Gallery, Ma 
5 Institute of Experimental Photo 
Canadian W'col Soc 


6-19 srooks 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, May 1-31: 12t 
Ann, Spring Exhit 
YOU NG STOWN, OHIO Butler Art Institute, to June 
15th Nat'l Ceramic Exhil (Syracuse Mus.) 
May 6-June 10: Ann. Spring Salon 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO Art Institute, May 1: 10th 
May Ann. Arts and Crafts Exhil 


Where to 
INTERNATIONAL 
Imerican Photography's 31st innual Competition 


May. Open to all photographers. Any number of 
monochrome prints m ay be entered. $1,475 in prizes 


Show 


Work due May Write 31st Annual Competitio 
American Photography, 421 Fifth Ave So.. 
neapolis 15, Minn 

Bermuda Stamp Design Competition. Tune. Onen to 


all artists Ten designs in all are required for a 
proposed new issue of Bermuda postage and revenu 
Prize of approximately n cash or 
expenses paid Bermuda trip. Work due 
Write Colonial Sec’y, Hamilton, Bermud 


NATIONAL 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 3rd 


Amateur Artists. June 8, 9, 1 Society of Creative 
Amateur Artists. Open to all amateurs. All media 
Entry fee. Jury Entry cards due May 14 
Work due May 18 \ mmons, Chait 
man, 82 Broad St., Bloomfield, N. J 

NEWPORT, R. I. 40th Annual Exhibition f the Art 
Iss ition of Newport. June 30-July 22. Oper t 
living American artists. Medi oil 
drwy, prints, small scul; lury. Entry fee $2 
non-members Entry cards due Tune 8&8. Work due 
June >. Write The Art Assoc ation of Newport, 

llevue Ave., Newport, R. | 

NEW YORK, N. YY. American Sculpture, 1951 


stamps $155 
7-day all 


June 30 


w'col, pastel, 





Decem 





‘ ve in Muse fA Oy » 
tor who are ermanent re t » : 
posse Entrie © ju 
i ‘ : i Sept 5. E i 
t t t ear black a whit 
ST € »~ tront u« 
jury. Awa ni s Write A un S 
ture | Metropolitan Muset \ 
82nd St... New York 28, N. ¥ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, Sth Textile Design Come 
Ma Moss Rose Manutacturing ( Open to d 
tudents. Entries are limited to designs capable of 
execution on th Jacquard loon lury. $1.00 
rizes coat gg hetween May 1 Write P 
Rongiovanni, Moss Rose Manufacturing Ce Alle 
1 Ay e. and Hancock St., Philadelphi Va 
SAN a yng > A, CALIF. 5¢ innual National Vet 
rt Exhibition. June 4-30. Santa Monica Art 
Gallery Gone to honorably discharged veterans or 
members ot the armed services on presentatio 


erial number. Media w'col, pastel, prints at 
drwes, photog., sculp. and commercial drwgs a: 
lustrations. Awards. Work due May 19. For entry 
blanks and information write 5th Annual Nationa 
Veterans Art Exhibition, Herbert M. Foxwell, Chair 
man, 1720 Pine St., Santa Monica, Calif 

REGIONAL 

ATHENS, OHIO 9th Annual Ohio | and 
Water r Show July 1-31 Edwin Wa atts Chub 
Gallery Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., DL, W 
Va, Pa. and Ky Media 1 and w'col Jury 
Prizes. Entry cards due June 1. Work due May 
lune 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Oho 


AUBURN, N. Y¥. 13th Annual Finger Lakes Salon 
Photograph June 2-23, Media: black and white, 
color and color transparencies. Jury. Entry fee $1 
Work due May 26. Write Cayuga Museum of His 
tory and Art, Auburn, N 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 2nd Mid-America Annual 
+-28. Open to artists in states from the Mis 
to the Rockies, North and South. Media: ptg 
sculp. Jury. Prizes: $2500 in purchase awards, Ex 


tries due Oct. |. Write Vincent Campanella, M.A.A 
Exhibition Chairman, Kansas City Art Institute and 


School of Design, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Northern California irts ft 
Innual Graphic and Decorative rts Exhibit 


luly 2-31 Open to artists of Sacramento und Sa 


Joaquin Counties and the Mother Lode country 
Media: prints, drwgs, pottery, weaving, metal ar 
leather work and small sculp. No fee. Jury. Entr 
cards and work due June 21 Write Alicia Ho 

Prints Room, California State Library, Sacrament 
9, Calif 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE Abts 
Professional training in Orawing, Graphie Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Siiversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics 
Uniimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lecteres. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, 
Graphic Arts, Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior 
and Foundation Design, Watercolor, History of Art 
RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass 





MEXICO 


Why not enjoy a stimulating summer with accredited 
courses in arts, crafts and Spanish in Mexico's most 
beautiful colonial town? For illustrated catalogue A 
address: STIRLING DICKINSON 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, SAN MIGUEL ALLENDE 























GMB SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF Em 
GMM PAINTING AND SCULPTURE Em 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton Hebald, Leonard 
Bocour. Visiting Artists: Y. Kuniyoshi, K. Knaths, 

R. Cowles, B. H Hayes, W. Zorach, M. Zorach, 


G. L. K. Morris, and other 
Opens July Ist. G.!. Approval. Request Booklet M 


GEE SKOWHEGAN, MAINE ST 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





june 4 ; INSTRUCTORS: 
thru | Arnold Blanch 
August 31 Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


painting, drawing | Sigmund Menkes 
illustration, in | Frank J. Reilly 
and out-of-doors John Taylor 


and in NEW YORK CITY 


Will Barnet 





Reginald Marsh 


John Groth | Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Robert Ward M. Peter Piening 
Johnson Frank J. Reilly 
Bernard Klonis | Harry Sternberg 


In Woodstock $25 per month per class, 
morning and afternoon sessions. $45 per 
month for two classes. $10 per week for 
shorter registration. In New York City each 
class, A.M. and P.M. costs $23.00. Approved 
for study under G.I. Bill of Rights. 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
write to Art Students League, 215 W. 
57 St., New York 19,N. Y. Circle 7-4510 














INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad 
vertising Art. Teacher Tain 
ing. Degrees. Diplomas, Begin 
June 25, 1951. Accredited 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St 
Chicago 3, Illino's, Box 91 


THE 









School of Design fer Women 
106th Year Internationally 


known artist-instructors Di 
ploma and Degree courses in 
Adv. Art, Art Ed., Fashion De 


sign and Illustration Interior 


INSTITUTE ond Lik Crafts. Dew end Satur” 


day classe Gl and State 


approved Dorm itorie lining 
room. School physician Catalog 
1330 Worth Broad Street, 
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THE OXBOW 
SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN ELSA ULBRICHT, Director 
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Courses in painting, drawing, etching, sculpture and 
commercial art. 
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The Brooklyn Museum 


Print Annual 


60 prints representing all 
contemporary graphic media, selected 
jointly by The Brooklyn Museum and 
The American Federation of Arts, for 


circulation beginning July, 1951 


For further information please write to 
{nnemarie Henle Pope, Assistant Director 


in Charge of Traveling Exhibitions 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1262 New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Richard Koppe: Pan Fish 





